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Before and after the recent elections in the United 
December 1952 States many people asked the Pan American Union what 
a change of administration in the Hemisphere’s most 


: powerful country would mean to the OAS and particu- 
— larly to the Latin American countries. Our reply has 
published in English, Spanish, and Portuguese always been that we do not foresee or fear a change in 
the U. S. policy toward the other American republics. 
CONTENTS The policy may change in degree but not in essence. In 
order not to be guilty of impertinent comments on an in- 
ternal political situation in one of the member states, we 
have not developed this concept more fully. But it would 
be well to do so now that the election is over. 

The United States—-like the rest of the nations in the 
Hemisphere—is not in a position to change its inter- 
American policy arbitrarily, no matter what government 
is named to lead it. In all the American states there have 
been various policies concerning the relations that should 
exist among the nations of the New World. But in the last 
few years there has been only one inter-American policy 

the one established in the Charter of the Organization 
of American States. This document has been ratified by 
almost all national legislatures of the Hemisphere, in- 
cluding the U.S, Congress, which took this action unani- 
mously and thus obviously with the concurrence of both 
major parties. To be sure, the United States could de- 
nounce the Charter, in which case its principles and 
obligations would continue in effect for two years after 
the decision was announced. Of course no one is think- 
ing of taking such a step. And with the Charter in effect: 
it is not within the power of any government to create 
an inter-American policy that is in any way incom- 
patible with it. For example, no American state can adopt 
a policy of intervention in the affairs of another, because 
the Charter outlaws this. Naturally, there may be greater 
or less interest in bilateral or multilateral collaboration 
with the other American nations. Such differences of de- 
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Published by gree and emphasis, whose importance we do not deny, 
have existed in the past and will occur again in the 


Pan American Union, General Secretariat of the Organization of : , 
American States, Washington 6, D. C., U.S. A. future, but they are not the essence of an international 
Alberto Lleras, Secretary General policy and they do not substantially affect the sphere of 
inter-Ameritan relations. 

Editor But it is not just a question of legal ties’ that can be 
Kathleen Walker changed only through established procedure. The inter- 
Associate Editors American policy stated in the OAS Charter is a policy 
George C. Compton approved by Hemisphere public opinion, including U. S. 
Adolfo Soléccane Diez public opinion, and there is nothing to indicate that it 
has changed. If there is anything that is essentially bi- 
partisan, or better, nonpartisan, it is the Good Neighbor 
Policy, which is in accord with the basic principles of 
the Charter. The same thing is true in each Latin Amer- 
ican country. The manner of carrying out that policy is 
something else again. Any change that tends to broaden 
it, to make it more effective and generous, will be greeted 
with enthusiasm by our peoples. But to abolish it, to sub- 
layout & Typography stitute a policy incompatible with the principles and aims 
Presentation Incorporated of the Organization is legally, mora!ly, and _ politically 
impossible. The American governments took half a 
Cover century to create a mutually acceptable inter-American 
Photo: Taylor Museum, Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center policy, which was approved by their peoples. That is 
why the OAS Charter was not written sooner. The Good 
Any material not copyrighted may be reprinted from Americas, providing it Neighbor Policy is not a beginning but a result. This 
is accompanied by the following credit line: “Reprinted from Americas, would be our reply to those who ask about the effect 
monthly magazine published by the Pan American Union in English, Spanish, of the U. S. election on inter-American policy. 

and Portuguese.” Articles must carry the author’s name. . : 
Subscription rate of Americas: $3.00 a year for the English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese editions in the United States and Canada. Add $1.00 extra for 
postage to countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 
Single copies 25¢. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Every now and then Lovts O. Wittiams 
climbs up to the “Honduran Village” he 
writes about from his headquarters at 
the United Fruit Company's agricultural 
school. He hails from Jackson, Wyoming, 
where he went to school and where he 
began to study botany at an early age. 
For eleven years he was Research Assistant 
at Harvard University’s Botanical Museum, 
specializing in classification of orchids. 
During World War IL he did research in 
Brazil on secondary sources of rubber, 
and in 1946 went to the United Fruit school to work on food 
plants and the general flora of Central America and southern 
Mexico. 


For the penetrating analysis of the works 
of Ernest Hemingway in “The Old Man 
and Society,” we are indebted to a familiar 
Americas contributor, José Antonio: Por- 
ruonpo of Cuba. Readers may remember 


Faulkner. A specialist in Western Hemi- 
sphere novels, Dr. Portuondo received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Havana and 
later studied literary theory on scholar- 
ship at the Colegio de México. In the 
United States he has taught at Columbia, 
as well as at U.C.L.A. and the Universities of New Mexico and 
Wisconsin. This fall he joined the faculty of Pennsylvania State 


College. 


Director of the research team that went 
to Latin America recently to test PAU 
booklets designed for adults with limited 
reading ability was twenty-four-year-old 
Spavutpinc, who writes about their 
experiences in “Trial Run.” Together with 
a group of educators from all over the 
United States, he has worked out the 
Spaulding Spanish Readability Formula 
for estimating the difficulty of Spanish 
reading material. Despite his youth, Mr. 
Spaulding is an old hand at teaching 
languages. During a period of residence in Mexico, where he also 
went to school, he taught English as a foreign language in a 
private elementary school as well as in a business school. He 
began his many-sided career as a teen-age ventriloquist, was 


a similar study he did last year on William ° 


“discovered” by the “We, the People” radio program, and eventu- 
ally found himself on Rudy Vallee’s program at Steel Pier. in 
Atlantic City. Later he attended Ohio State University and is 
now with the Latin American Fundamental Education Press in 
the Pan American Union. 


Syrian-born Benepicto is him- 
self a good example of the distinguished 
role played by the “Arabs in Chile.” Soon 
after his arrival in Santiago in 1908 at the 
age of thirteen, he began his contributions 
to Chilean intellectual life with a Spanish 
translation of The Flight of Abdul Hamid. 
At the ripe old age of twenty-one he 
founded a newspaper in Spanish and 
Arabic, La Juventud, which appeared for 
the next four years. Since then he has 
produced—besides additional translations, 
numerous essays, and even poetry—two prizewinning books: a 
novel entitled Memorias de un Emigrante and Dos Razas a través 
de sus Refranes (Two Races Through Their Proverbs). He is at 
present vice president of the Chilean Writers’ Society and the 
Chilean-Arab Cultural Institute, and president of the Chilean 
Writers’ Syndicate. 


Essayist, critic, and lecturer Wycuirre S. 
Bennett contributes “New Language for 
the Caribbean” to the book section. Born 
in Colon, Panama, thirty years ago, the 
son of Jamaican missionaries, he was edu- 
cated in Kingston. Since 1943 he has been 
an executive officer in the Poetry League 
of Jamaica, and his articles have appeared 
in West Indian and British magazines. He 
also finds time to produce up to sixty 
radio programs a year on the island. With 
W. Adolphe Roberts, he has just completed 
an anthology, as yet unpublished, of Caribbean poetry, including 
English translations of the Dutch, French, and Spanish selections. 


José Go6mez Sicre claims philosophically that destiny demanded 
that he write about “Marti the Art Critic,” for he says it’s as 
inevitable for a Cuban to write about his national hero as it is 
for a Mohammedan to go to Mecca. In this case, an art critic 
writes about an art critic, for Mr. Gomez Sicre has been active in 
this field for some years. Born in Matanzas, Cuba, he was writing 
art criticism for E/ Mundo in Havana when he came across and 
republished in his column one of Marti’s La Nacion articles on 
the impressionists. For the past seven years, Gomez Sicre has been 
directing art activities at the Pan American Union. He likes to 
spend vacations knocking about Europe—in the art museums, 
of course. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 


States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the United States 


s Assistant Secretary General. 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 


technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 


Cultural Council. 


the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organization. 
Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the Organization 
of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of Consultation, 
Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; and the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, in their original languages, 


outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines all over the Hemisphere. 
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What’s 
/ {happening tothe \ 
hemisphere’s / / / / 
trade? 
2. s\ 
George C. Compton 
How Has Latin AMEriIcaA’s foreign commerce changed? has been less dramatic: 29.7 per cent of Latin America’s 
How does it affect the individual’s standard of living? exports went to the United States in 1913, 38.2 per cent 
Will the growing industrialization help or hurt inter- in 1948. 
national trade? From the U.S. point of view, Latin America is both 
In terms of money value, Latin America’s exports and a major supplier and a big customer. In 1949 the 
imports looked almost four times as big in 1950 as in U.S.A. bought more than a third of all its purchases 
1913, the last “normal” year before World War I. They abroad from the other American republics and sold them 
reached a peak after World War II. But the most striking nearly a quarter of its exports. 
development in Hemisphere trade relations over this The Latin American countries have also been doing 
period was the growing two-way trade between Latin more trading among themselves. With European coni- 
America and the United States. merce lagging. both the United States and Latin America 
In 1948, the last year for which a full set of figures had a bigger share of all the world’s business in 1950 
is available, more than half of everything the Latin than they had in 1913 (Table 2). 
American nations bought abroad came from the United Before. World War I, the giants in Latin America’s 
States, while in 1913 U.S. goods had represented only over-all foreign trade were Argentina and Brazil, which 
a quarter of the total. The increase in the other direction together absorbed about three fifths of the area’s im- 
TABLE 1. LATIN AMERICA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1913-1950 
(in billions of dollars) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WORLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS ACCOUNTED FOR 
LATIN AMERICA, EUROPE, AND THE UNITED STATES, 1913 AND 1950 
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(Tables adapted from The Foreign 


ports and provided a little over half the exports. In 
1946 those two countries were receiving two fifths of 
the imports and were still the leading exporters. But 
in 1950 Venezuela nosed ahead of Argentina in export 
value. This change in the line-up reflected the growth of 
Venezuela's largely foreign-owned petroleum industry. 
Back in 1913, coffee. cacao, and hides were the main 
items in that country’s twenty-eight-million-dollar export 
total, with oil not even in the picture. But by 1948 
petroleum represented almost 96 per cent of a_billion- 
dollar export business. Venezuela, along with neighbor- 
ing Colombia, also recorded the biggest proportional 
rise in imports over the same period. 

Just what has Latin America been selling abroad? In 
1948 food was the leading item, followed by inedible 
raw materials and mineral fuels (Table 4). 

Cereals and cereal products were the top food exports 
in terms of value, followed by coffee, sugar, meat, and 
cacao. Most of the grain, meat, and dairy products 
came from Argentina, which remains the biggest pro- 
ducer of those items even though its shipments have 
been falling off. Sugar sales were dominated by Cuba, 
the world’s biggest producer. Brazil and Colombia topped 
the list of thirteen coffee-exporting countries, and Brazil 
was well out in front of the six other nations with cacao 
to sell. 

The principal inedible raw materials involved in Latin 
American exports were metal ores and scrap, hides and 
skins, whol, and cotton. The largest shippers of metals 
and minerals were Chile, Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru. 
In hides and skins, as in wool, Argentina placed first. 
Cotton came chiefly from Brazil, Peru, and Mexico. 
Wood, vegetable fiber, and oilseed exports were: im- 
portant for some countries. The mineral-fuels total, of 
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1913, compiled by PAL 


Division of Economic Research) 


course, was almost all contributed by Venezuela’s oil. 

To get a true picture of the actual volume of goods 
traded we must take rising prices into account. We all 
know that a dollar's worth of coffee, or meat. or auto- 
mobiles, or anything else, represents a much smaller 
amount of the product today than it did in 1938, say. 
or 1913. Therefore, to make the value figures for differ- 
ent years come closer to representing the actual tonnage 
involved, we must adjust them to an arbitrarily selected 
standard dollar. Using the purchasing power of the 1948 
dollar as our standard. we find that a large part of the 
apparent gain in the volume of exports and imports 
merely represents inflation. 

Secondly. we must relate the export figures expressed 
in the standard dollars to population. With the number 
of Latin Americans constantly growing. a similar rate 
of growth is required in production, exports, or what 
not. to keep the value per person at the same level. A 
billion dollars’ worth of sales obviously amounts to 
twice as much per person in a country with ten million 
people as in one with twenty million. So, to state our 
figures in terms of value per individual, we divide by 
the respective population. 

Doing this with the export figures over a number of 
years for eleven countries that account for 88 per cent 
of the Latin American total is most revealing. In 1950. 
exports per person, in the standard 1948 dollars, were 
highest in Venezuela, with $255, and ranged down to 
$18 in Ecuador. But the significant thing was that those 
two countries at the extremes were the only ones that 
made their best per capita showing in that year. All the 
other countries examined were down from peaks attained, 
in some cases, many years ago. Argentina’s volume per 
person had declined fairly steadily from a high in the 
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period 1911-1915. Bolivia made its record per capita 
sales in the same period and matched them in 1941-1945, 
The highest totals for Brazil, Uruguay, and Costa Rica 
all dated back to the end of the past century. Cuba, 
Mexico, Chile, and Peru had their best years somewhere 
between 1916 and 1930. Since U.S. wholesale prices 
were used as the guide in adjusting dollar value, part 
of the decline may be due to a drop in raw-material 
prices in comparison with the prices of manufactured 
goods, but chiefly it reflects the fact that the actual 
physical volume of goods exported was not growing so 
fast as the population. 

But what matters most directly for the people’s stand- 
ard of living is the total quantity of goods available for 
each consumer-—counting domestic products that stay 
home plus imports. In varying degrees, the decline in per 
capita trade has been offset by increased production of 

Dam in State of Aguascalientes is part of vast Mexican goods for domestic COMSHENP SION: A 

irrigation program to increase agricultural production In the years ahead, barring unforeseen changes in 
the world situation, the export volume of some of Latin 
America’s raw materials may be expected to keep on 
rising. New mineral deposits are being developed as ore 
reserves in the older producing countries are depleted. 
New uses may be found for various tropical agricultural 
products, but some of these may simply replace other 
long-standing exports. Many raw materials are already 
feeling the competition of synthetics—ardil, made from 
ground nuts, and mineral-derived nylon, dacron, and 
orlon are challenging wool and cotton. Among metals, 
aluminum is replacing copper for many uses. 

A special commission appointed by the President of 
the United States to study that country’s position in 
regard to raw materials recently reported that its economy 
is outgrowing the domestic supply of many items and will 
increasingly depend on imports. The commission estimated 
that U. S. consumption of all raw materials (excluding 
food and gold) would increase about 64 per cent over 
the next quarter century. The biggest boost will be in 
metals and non-metallic minerals, many of which are 
produced in the Latin American countries. 

; A significant factor now affecting trade possibilities 

ithe growing industrialization in many Latin American 
countries. This has meant an increase of machinery 
exports from the United States and other industrial 
producers to underdeveloped areas—which, incidentally, 
contributed to dollar shortages after wartime favorable 
balances were used up. But in the long run sales of 
textile machinery, for example, cannot make up for the 
loss of a market for the textiles themselves. 

Optimistic economists point to the rising individual 
incomes industrialization brings and expect that people 
having money to spend for things they could not afford 
before—television sets, for instance, and other complex 
products not yet locally made—will compensate the 
United States and the other older industrial producers 
for the loss of markets for other items. But what the net 
effect on trade will be depends largely on the kind of in- 
dustrialization that takes place and the productive efh- 
ciency the new industrial countries are able to achieve. 


(Continued on page 30) 


Brazil cut down on iron and steel imports, 
turning out 287,168 tons at young Volta 
Redonda steel plant in 1950 
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AND SOCIETY 


Cuban critic assesses Ernest Hemingway’s 


contribution to literature 


José Antonio Portuondo 


Tue January 1923 issue of Poetry magazine published 
six brief poems entitled “Wanderings” by a young 
journalist in Paris who was then taking his first literary 
steps: Ernest Hemingway. Gertrude Stein, seeing in 
Hemingway's poems the stamp of Kipling, had encour- 
aged him to. publish them and lay aside the draft of 
his first novel. 

Hemingway had first gone to Europe in 1917, not yet 
nineteen (he was born July 21, 1898) and just out of 
the Oak Park, Illinois. high school. He had tried to 
enlist in the army when the United States entered World 
War I. but had been rejected because of a boxing injury 
to his eve. When he finished high school he got a job 
with the Kansas City Star, and a few months later left 
for Italy as a volunteer ambulance driver for the Red 
Cross. On the Italian front, where he fought with the 
famous Arditi, he was seriously wounded and was deco- 
rated several times. At the end of the war he returned 
to Oak Park and tried to take up his old life where he 
had left off. In 1920 he worked in Chicago as editor 
of the publicity organ of the Cooperative Society of 
\merica and came in contact with the writers there. 
among them Sherwood Anderson, who had already helped 
start William Faulkner on his way. 

Anderson gave Hemingway a letter of introduction 
to Gertrude Stein when the young man, recently mar- 
ried, went back to Europe as correspondent for the 
Toronto Star in December 1921. He witnessed the 
dramatic incidents of the Greco-Turkish war and the 
evacuation of Smyrna by the Greek army, and reported 
from Switzerland the final events of the conflict. which 
culminated in the Treaty of Lausanne in 1922. Then he 
settled in Paris, joining the expatriate U.S. writers. 
including some of the members of what Gertrude Stein 
was to call the “lost generation”: Gertrude Stein herself. 
Wallace Stevens, Ezra Pound, T. 5S. Eliot, E. E. Cum- 
mings, F. Scott Fitzgerald. and others. 

The war, which he had seen both as combatant and as 
journalist from the front and from the turbid rear guard 
of politicians and merchants, left a bitter taste. This 
must have been the origin of his antipathy toward and 
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mistrust of generals and politicians. At twenty-five, the 
young Hemingway had already lived the essential part 
of his life, and had been left prematurely disenchanted. 
The poems with which he made his literary debut sing 
of the sea, the war in Italy, a military cemetery, his own 
typewriter, his disillusionment with the outcome of 
World War |, and so on. Those six short poems of 
1923 contain the constant, obsessive themes of Heming- 
way. who was to publish no more verse and whose prose 
consists of variations on themes originally stated there. 

The first appreciable variations appeared two years 
later. in Hemingway's first really important book, /n 
Our Time. \t consists of an “introduction” in narrative 
form: fourteen “chapters.” each composed of a short 
report printed in italics and a totally independent story: 
and an “envoy.” At first glance the structure seems arbi- 
trary and incoherent. a mere juxtaposition of the stories 
and the brief initial reports, which had been published 
by themselves the year before in Paris, in a pamphlet 
of limited circulation. But attention reveals the perfect 
balance of its elements. the meaning of its peculiar 
architecture. 

For example, the “introduction” opens the volume 
with a Dantesque description of the Greek evacuation of 
Smyrna—the cries every night on the docks jammed 
with terrified civilians, women with their dead children 
in their arms, the mules with broken legs. hurled into 
the shallow water by fleeing soldiers. In telling contrast 
is the closing “envoy.” written without comment in the 
straightforward style of a newspaper interview: Working 
in his garden, the King of Greece receives the U.S. 
correspondent; the Queen prunes a rosebush. The three 
drink excellent whiskey belonging to the King, whom 
the rebels have confined to the palace. The King praises 
Plastiras, who has had several revolutionaries shot, and 
remarks: “If Kerensky had ‘shot afew men things might 
have been altogether different. Of course, the great thing 
in this sort of an affair is not to be shot oneself.” 
Nothing could be more eloquent than the simple contrast 
between these two faithful images of reality. The artist’s 
talent is revealed in his capacity for synthesis, in his 
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skill at reducing multiple, heterogeneous reality to a few 
expressive outlines, and in so arranging the pictures that 
comment is unnecessary. 

There is also meaning in the parallelism in each 
chapter between the brief initial report and the inde- 
pendent story that follows. It is like the constant flow 
of parallel rivers that empty into death. Death is ever- 
present here, as it was earlier in the verses, and the war 
is painted in its unheroic aspects—retreat in the rain, 
or the terror of the trenches. or the disillusionment of 
the wounded who have made their “separate peace” and 
do not feel like patriots. The book is notable for an 
apparent absence of imagination or fantasy; its pages 
seem like faithful transcripts of reality as he saw it. 
Thus, the various stories dealing with Nick Adams relate 
real incidents from Hemingway's childhood and adoles- 
cence that took place over several summers spent with 
his parents at Walloon Lake. Michigan. Again. the 
dialogue attempts to reproduce talk weighted with mean- 
ing under its apparent banality, revealing the emotional 
state by degrees without describing it, often dispensing 
entirely with marginal annotation. This is a technique 
Hemingway has worked hard to perfect: he has achieved 
unquestionable successes with it but has also, on oc- 
casion, been led into verbose childishness. 

In Our Time contains in embryo almost all Heming- 
ways later work. It introduces his only protagonist, who 
appears in all the stories and plays under various names 
and disguises: Ernest Hemingway. It attempts the kind 
of dialogue I have described. as in “The End of Some- 
thing.” which is well done, and “The Three Day Blow.” 
which is deplorably garrulous: he also tries pure nar- 
ration. with no dialogue at all, as in “Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliot.” In the accounts of bullfighting in chapters nine 
through fourteen are the fundamentals of the most en- 
during part of his first important novel, The Sun Also 
Rises, almost all of Death in the Afternoon, and sizable 
fragments of For Whom the Bell Tolls; in “A Very Short 
Story” lies in synthesis the amorous intrigue of A Fare- 
well to Arms; the stories and accounts that refer to the 
war in Italy, as in chapter six, are the forerunners of 
not only A Farewell to Arms but also Across the River 
and Into the Trees; the descriptive detail on trout- 
fishing and the sense of communion between man and 
nature that pervade “Big Two-Hearted River” herald 
important sections of The Old Man and the Sea. On the 
other hand, other stories and reports, among them some 
of the best, were never developed further. “The Battler.” 
for example, one of the few pieces in which Hemingway 
has painted human solidarity with complete and con- 
vincing sympathy: or “Out of Season,” with its fine and 
equally unusual note of Pirandellian humor; or “My 
Old Man.” a bitter denunciation of the dirty business 
of horse-racing. 

The unbearable sense of aloneness that characterizes 
the stories of Jn Our Time is what propels into drinking 
or sport the man who yearns to assert himself in the 
face of death with a desperate eagerness for salvation. 
This is what leads Hemingway to delight in the life and 
passion of bullfighters. More than a sport, bullfighting 


Famed novelist at work, picturing 
events as he lived them, with Hemingway 
his main character 


is a liturgical act that has preserved over millenia much 
of its religious origin. It is a heroic pitting of the intelli- 
gence and the human will to survive against the violence 
of blind natural forces. The bullfighter in the ring. 
watched by pitiless and exacting spectators, always faces 
alone the threat of violence and death. Hemingway dwells 
on this idea of death, inevitably solitary even in the 
middle of the crowded plaza (the death of Maera) or 
in the hostile company of judges, executioners, news- 
papermen, priests (the execution of Sam Cardinella). 
in the last chapters of /n Our Time; with it he contrasts 
the escape or refuge of solitary communion with nature. 
in “Big Two-Hearted River.” in which Nick Adams 
returns alone to the woods and river of his childhood 
and, aching from physical exertion, feels happy: “He 
felt he had left everything behind, the need for thinking. 
the need to write, other needs. It was all back of him.” 
But in reality it was still ahead of him, actually in 
him, sewed up inside him, and it would all end with 
solitude and death. This, in short, is what we are told 
in his later works, where the recurrent themes reappear 
with new and not always well orchestrated variations. 
In A Farewell to Arms (1929), Lieutenant Frederick 
Henry, a volunteer in the Italian army, deserts after 
the retreat from Caporetto and takes refuge in Switzer- 
land with his lover, Catherine Barkley, who dies with 
her child after a Caesarean operation. The same hostility 
of the Italian people toward officers that he had described 
in “In Another Country.” from the collection Men 
Without Women, appears again in this novel. In both 
works he comments bitterly on patriotism and the mean- 
ing of decorations. It is appropriate to record here that 
the harsh and somber denunciation of war and the 
unheroic picture of its horrors is the common tone of 
post-World War | European literature. and that Lieu- 
tenant Henry—Ernest Hemingway—confesses to having 
read Henri Barbusse’s Under Fire in the hospital. But 
while the struggle against war leads Barbusse to belief in 
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international solidarity, Hemingway only denounces the 
futile horror of the conflict and flees in search of life—to 
find himself once more with death. The struggle against 
failure culminating in death, the hopeless and _ sterile 
cult of physical valor exalted in the bullring, finds emi- 
nent expression in Death in the Afternoon (1932), which 
sums up everything Hemingway could learn about the 
art and contains corrosive criticism of his contempo- 
raries. A magnificent earlier story, “The Undefeated,” 
relates, without bile and with undisguised tenderness, 
the futile effort of a bulifighter to overcome his failure, 
convinced to the last that he can conquer his bad luck. 

But for Hemingway there is no possible exit, and 
man only drags out the horror of an empty existence, 
which has never been better painted than in-“A Clear, 
Well-Lighted Place.” In this excellent short story from 
the collection Winner Take Nothing (1933), anticipating 
Jean-Paul Sartre by some years. he produces a perfect 
Existentialist literary expression. and even fashions, with 
bits of the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary, a prayer 
that Existentialism’s most orthodox practitionérs would 
find acceptable: “Our nada who art in nada, nada be thy 
name thy kingdom nada thy will be nada in:nada as it is 
in nada. Give us this nada our daily nada and nada us 
our nada as we nada our nadas and nada us not into 
nada but deliver us from nada: pues nada. Hail nothing 
full of nothing. nothing is with thee.” Reading the brief, 
acute pages of “A Clear. Well-Lighted Place.” with its 
desolate picture of the old, solitary deaf customer on 
the deserted terrace of a little Spanish café, drinking his 
brandy in silence at dawn, oblivious of the two waiters 
talking about his life and the motives for his attempted 
suicide. the Hispanic reader cannot help recalling 
“La Novela de Don Sandalio, Jugador de Ajedrez” (The 
Novel of Don Sandalio, Chess Player), by Miguel de 
Unamuno, although in this the primary problem is one 


of personality rather than of solitude and nothingness. 


Hemingway and wife Mary (right) in southern France with Peter 
and Gigi Viertel. Viertel wrote screen play for Decision Before Dawn 


The yearning to escape from disagreeable reality and 
its problems, to return to nature, to pour out in the 
struggle against it the vital power that one cannot or 
will not use to transform circumstances, sent Ernest 
Hemingway to Africa, and on his return he told his 
impressions of the journey in Green Hills of Africa 
(1935). Africa was later to be the setting for some 
excellent stories, which appeared first in magazines and 
were afterward collected in The Fifth Column and the 
First Forty-Nine Stories (1938). One of his most ac- 
complished stories takes place in Africa—‘*The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro” (published in Esquire in 1936). The 
protagonist, eaten up by gangrene, relives his futile 
existence and tells himself, in an expressive inner mono- 
logue in which changing spiritual perspectives are 
indicated by the alternate use of second and _ third 
persons, that “he had had his life and it was over and 
then he went on living it again with different people 
and more money. with the best of the same places and 
some new ones. . . . You kept from thinking and it 
was all marvelous. . . . In yourself, you said that you 
would write about these people; about the very rich: 
that you were really not of them but a spy in their 
country; that you would leave it and write of it and 
for once it would be written by some one who knew 
what he was writing of. But he would never do it, because 
each day of not writing, of comfort. of being that which 
he despised, dulled his ability and softened his will to 
work so that. finally, he did not work at all. The people 
he knew now were all much more comfortable when 
he did not work. Africa was where he had been happiest 
in the good time of his life, so he had come out here 
to start again. . . . He had thought that he could get 
back into training that way. That in some way he could 
work the fat off his soul the way a fighter went into the 
mountains to work and train in order to burn it out of 
his body.” 

Hemingway's autobiographical fidelity, his candid un- 
veiling of personal problems, make his works invaluable 
as testimony of the strength and weakness of a con- 
siderable sector of contemporary artists. These lines 
from “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” sum up the tragedy 
of the “independent” writer, opposed to the evils of our 
society and to the use of disciplined collective action to 
overcome them, who finally yields to the luxury held 
out to him by the ruling class. Several years ago a 
Havana newspaper published a perfect illustration for 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro”—a photograph of a group 
of dethroned royalty and idle Cuban rich and. in what 
seemed like deliberate contrast with the determined 
elegance of the others, Ernest Hemingway wearing shorts 
and beach shirt. with a three-day beard and a leonine 
mane. It was painful to think of the great writer, always 
so jealous of his independence, as actually only one more 
figure in the decadent carnival. 

Hemingway's protest against existing economic and 
social inequities found anarchical and disoriented ex- 
pression in 70 Have and Have Not (1937). a not very 
happy compilation of three independent narratives of 
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Precipitous San Antonio de Oriente, once a mining center, 
preserves the relaxed tempo of an earlier day 


Louis O. Williams 


TUCKED AWAY in a pocket of the hills of central Hondu- 
ras is one of the most charming villages it has been my 
pleasure to discover in my Latin American travels. In 
this land where trails and roads are rarely level, the 
one leading to San Antonio de Oriente is fairly typical. 
It is the old camino real, the royal road that in colonial 
days connected the highland mines with the provincial 
capitals. Rougher now by several centuries’ accumulation 
of ruts and stones, it was clearly planned for travel on 
foot or by mule, and only recently has been broadened 
and leveled in spots to make it passable by oxcart or 
jeep—most of the year. 

In its days of glory, San Antonio extended over its 
precipitous mountain valley and the nearby ridges. Today 
it is only the core of what it was a century ago. The old 
road winds up the mountainside, but the village is 
hidden from view until, rounding a curve, the traveler 
suddenly comes upon it at the head of a small, narrow 
valley. The streets follow no pattern, nor do the houses. 
Measuring and describing the village property lines 
would give a surveyor nightmares. 

San Antonio was founded three hundred years ago, 
and ever since has followed a way of life much the 
same as in colonial days. The town was apparently estab- 
lished as a mining village, and so it continued for almost 


two centuries. The Spaniards came to exploit rather 
than to build. Mines that could produce silver or gold 
were much more exciting than the prosaic production 
of food; besides, in this vicinity the soil was thin and 
poor. 

.The first 150 years must have been rather slim and 
the settlement little more than a wide place in the royal 
road. It is recorded that in the “year 1796 the village 
consisted of seventeen huts.” In the 1850’s Dr. Carl 
Scherzer, Austrian physician and explorer who spent a 
couple of years traveling by mule from Costa Rica to 
Guatemala, stated that San Antonio had 1,200 inhabi- 
tants and a handsome church and cabildo. 

Apparently the mines never amounted to much, al- 
though when the town was founded, the lure of a 
fortune just back of the next rock drew people much as 
the lottery does today. An old miner chatting with Dr. 
Scherzer remarked that what San Antonians needed was 
not metal, of which he presumed there was plenty, but 
a competent chemist to tell them how to extract it. The 
good doctor, who for unexplained reasons visited all the 
mines along his route and went out of his way. to 
examine others, thought that a chemist or a mineralogist 
would only tell them their mines were exhausted. Not 
many years afterward, the mines were in fact abandoned, 
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and somnolence drifted over the little community like 
a fog. 

Because of the damaging winter rains, there was talk 
of moving the village to the more fertile valley below, 


where the miners might change their mining tools for‘ 


the implements of agriculture, but nothing came of it, 
and San Antonio stands today on debris carried out of 
the mines on men’s backs a century or more ago. The 
winter rains still fall, and any San Antonian who farms 
down: in the valley climbs back up to San Antonio to 
sleep. 

Now there are about three hundred permanent resi- 
dents and some seventy-five houses. Some of the people 
scratch a precarious living from exhausted lands so steep 
they might have been planted by the method usually 
credited to an Ozark farmer—sowing the seeds with a 
shotgun from an adjacent hill. Most of the men are 
farmers, and nearly all own a small plot somewhere in 
the surrounding hills or down in the Yeguare River 
valley. Many commute each day to this valley 1,300 feet 
below to work for the modern agricultural school estab- 
lished by the United Fruit Company ten years ago; they 
must have a few weeks off during the year to tend their 
own crops. 

Wages from the school are the San Antonians’ chief 
source of income, accounting for well over half the cash 
that enters village tills. Aside from a handful of store- 
keepers whose business is their only livelihood, several 
government workers, a carpenter or two, Don Ramiro 
the shoemaker, and the police, almost all the local 
citizens live off the land. 

San Antonio’s most famous resident is Antonio Velas- 
quez, an artist of growing reputation whose primitive 
paintings are owned by several North Americans. He 
has a feeling for his native village that he transfers 
easily to canvas. He was once commissioned to do some 
work in nearby Tegucigalpa, the capital, but the results 
were dull and unconvincing. Don Antonio, it seems. 
paints good primitives only in his home town. Success 
has not changed his life except to permit him a few 
more Honduran cigars than he used to smoke. He is also 
the village barber. The rising cost of living has finally 
reached his shop, and the price of a haircut has jumped 
from twenty-five to thirty centavos (about fifteen cents 
US.). 

Don Ramiro Maradiaga, whose Spanish name got its 
d and r transposed somewhere en route from the old 
country, is an artist too. He works in leather, and 
beautiful things come from his hand. He can sell any- 
thing he makes, but every artist has his troubles, and 
Don Ramiro’s is to secure good leather to work on, for 
Honduras does not produce it. Sitting in his shop among 
handsomely tooled handbags, belts. and photograph 
albums, he often engages in the more commonplace task 
of repairing someone’s shoe. occasionally baby-sitting 
while his wife tends the telephone and telegraph exchange 
across the street. San Antonio boasts no telephones 
except the one in the exchange, but it is a center where 
several lines converge. 

Little stores are legion in San Antonio, more than 


10 Franciscan Father Humphry came from 
Tegucigalpa, twenty-five miles away, to dedicate 
new waterworks 


Accessible only by foot or by jeep, town 
maintains, splendid isolation. Channel cut into 
overhead pole carries water to farmhouse below 


In her years at 
San Antonio 
schoolteacher 
Vatilde Gonzalez 
has done much for 
pupils old and 
young 
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Above: San 
Antonio’s younger 
generation. Little 
Blanca Fortin 
lives with her 
grandmother 


Antonio Velasquez, 
one of country’s 
leading artists, 
lives in village, 
barbers on the side 


Below: Homeward 
bound via old “royal 
road” after a 
Sunday visit in 
San Antonio 


enough to supply the needs of people in the village and 
vicinity. Every San Antonian is a storekeeper at heart. 
Wants are simple and easily supplied. The largest store 
in the village has an inventory of no more than a thou- 
sand dollars; the smallest is based on the orange tree 
in the backyard. 

As in most Honduran villages, the storekeepers are 
generally women. The few centavos or even lempiras 
that may come in during the day can add quite a bit to 
the family income. Profit from five bottles of beer, if 
the storekeeper is lucky enough to sell so many, almost 
equals the husband’s daily wage. Should there be no 
sales, nothing is lost. 

Little Blanca Fortin lives with her grandmother on 
the street of the church. A bright, beautiful child, 
Blanca attends the nearby school, of which all San 
Antonians are proud. Here, under the skilled tutelage of 
Matilde Gonzalez, Blanca and the other students have 
a better than average chance to learn the three R’s. 
Miss Gonzalez came to San Antonio a few years back to 
teach in the school supported by the Honduran Govern- 
ment. She has been a valuable addition to the community, 
for she has taken a lively interest in teaching the older 
people as well as their children. rs 

The church, built in more opulent days, dominates 
the village. Until very recently, it was unable to support 
a priest. Before the new priest was assigned, a padre 
from a neighboring town would come to attend to the 
people’s religious needs and to help celebrate special 
occasions, as when Father Humphry came from the 
Franciscan school in Tegucigalpa for the inauguration 
of the new waterworks. 

San Antonio’s concessions to the modern age are few. 
Here and there a battery-powered radio set may be 
heard, but the news of the outside world is somehow 
remote, not too important, and has little effect on the 
village. The water system was installed this year, a gift 
of the agricultural school. Maria, who used to carry 
water from the spring above the town in a container 
balanced on her head, no longer has to go so far. The 
old water fountain was an institution, and the regular 
visits there to wash clothes, to bathe, or simply to bring 
back water were a respite from housework and a chance 
to gossip with the neighbors. The scattered street 
hydrants will never replace it. Iron water pipes corrode 
with time, so perhaps Maria’s granddaughter will again 
go to the spring to pass the time of day. 

San Antonio is the seat of government for the munici- 
pality. Every Sunday country people come into the 
village to shop, to sell produce, to pay their taxes or take 
care of other official business. Many come just to visit. 

The old royal road is busiest soon after sunrise. Like 
all the other shopkeepers, Don Alfonso Maradiaga and 
his attractive daughter Marina open their store before 
six in the morning. By noon the visitors are ready to go 
home, with a small basket of purchases or a mule-load 
of hand-sawed lumber. The streets, rarely crowded, are 
deserted by siesta time, and San Antonio settles down 
to wait for another Sunday or some intervening feast 
day. @ @ @ 
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Next January 28 is the centennial of the birth of Cuba’s 
national hero, José Marti. Known principally as a states- 
man, diplomat, writer, and poet, this versatile Cuban 
played still another role that is very little known—that 
of art critic. As far as I can determine, this phase of his 
life has been dealt with only by the Mexicans Camilo 
Carranca y Trujillo and Justino Fernandez, and by my 
fellow countryman Félix Lizaso, whose appraisal of the 
hero is considered the most useful and lasting to date. 

Marti’s career as an art critic opened in Mexico in 
1874. He arrived there after three years of study and 
exile in Spain, where he had won doctorates in law and 
in philosophy and letters at Madrid and Zaragoza. The 
overwhelming beauty of the countryside and his own 
feverish creative restlessness at once aroused an interest 
in local art. He even took up the paintbrush himself. 
Today in a private collection in Havana there, is a land- 
scape painted by Marti at this time—probably not the 
only one he did—modestly signed on the back “J. J. 
Mio.” Its relative technical adroitness shows that the 
young artist had a latent talent for plastic expression. 

Soon he was associating with a group of progressive 
intellectuals. He became a newspaper writer, and this led 
him into art criticism. Besides articles of extraordinary 
interest on contemporary works, he expressed two clair- 
voyant opinions that time later substantiated. One was 
his praise of the work of the landscape painter José 
Maria Velasco (1840-1912); the other, his forecast of a 
nationalist movement that matured forty years later, 
becoming what we know today as the Mexican mural 
school. 

Velasco was the object of Marti’s constant praise. In 
the serene, limpid realism of the artist we today consider 
one of the pillars of nineteenth-century American art, 
he saw a new solution for the academy, glutted with 
cold classical compositions or romantic theatrics. Velasco 
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Marti saw Goya’s The Madhouse as a symbol of a decrepit 
Spain. He noted that “the boldness with which |Goya) 
disdained form is more surprising than the form itself” 


Portrait of Mrs. Henry White in Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington, by Sargent, whose pictures Marti said 
resemble Velazquez’ in naturalism and vigor 


presented a handsome inventory of his surroundings that 
appealed to Marti. Upon a visit to the Fine Arts Expo- 
sition in 1875, he said, “Let’s stop and admire that 
notable landscape, as beautiful as nature.” In the words 
“beautiful as nature” lies the crux of his concept of 
art—the absolute identification of art and nature— 
from that time on. 

Guided by this standard, Marti examined at length 
a picture by the Mexican Santiago Rebull entitled The 
Death of Marat. This supremely romantic subject gave 
him ample opportunity to express himself on the historic 
significance of the deed and on the psychology of the 
people involved. He did not overlook the inaccuracies: 
“Historic honesty would have required Marat’s head to 
be larger; but from an esthetic point of view the slight 
distortion of reality was a good thing.” Moreover, he 
noted the liberties taken by the painter to solve problems 
of composition: “human blood isn’t such a vivid red,” 
or “perhaps the quill in Marat’s hands ought not to be 
so white.” He also pointed out that it was unlikely “a 
falling feather would land just this way.” But he summed 
up all his observations with a careful justification of the 
liberties taken by the artist: “reality is almost always 
monotonous, and, if fantasy is a failing, it is a failing 
that any careful critic will easily pardon.” 

Although pictures like The Death of Marat that held 
the limelight in the Mexico of 1875 were entirely 
divorced from their surroundings, Marti knew painting 
could have higher value. While he did not scorn the 
grandiloquence of romanticism in portrayals of battles 
and other historic events, he realized intuitively that 
there is an unexploited wealth of subject matter for 
painters in daily living and in the intimate feelings of 
the people. Thus he advised Juan Cordero that “since 
he loves red tints of light he should paint an Indian 
crying bitterly at sunset at the foot of cornstalks broken 


by the conquistador’s charger.” In general terms, he 
addressed the artists of Mexico when he said: “Won't 
our painters now be inspired to portray our people and 
our countryside?” Afterward, he assigned a project to 
each one. To Ocaranza he suggested: “Why don’t you 
enliven your delicate and picaresque compositions with 
Mexican types?” “Why,” he asked Parra, “don’t you do 
episodes of our history?” As for Tiburcio Sanchez and 
Rodrigo Gutiérrez, he ordered them both to go, “the 
former with his knack for capturing types, and the latter 
with his color and enviable line, to the wood market, 
to our flower vendors, to our Santa Anita promenades, 
to our fertile floating gardens.” This urge to turn their 
eyes to their own surroundings stirred him finally to ask: 
“Why don’t you do something useful at the San Carlos 
National Academy and create a school of Mexican types, 
forgetting the useless sacred and mythological schools?” 
Thus, as standard-bearer of a realism that responded to 
spiritual needs already manifest in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he foresaw the artistic revolution that Diego Rivera, 
José Clemente Orozco, and David Alfaro Siqueiros would 
carry out four decades later. 

At the end of 1876, Marti left Mexico to make his 
home in Guatemala, where he took up teaching. He went 
back to Mexico briefly, only to marry a Cuban, and then 
returned. In 1878, he went to Cuba under an amnesty 
offered him through the Peace of Zanjén, which ended 
our first war for independence. Soon, however, Marti 
began to assert his aggressiveness and his inalienable 
spirit of liberty and was once more deported from 
Havana to Spain. 

Between 1879 and 1880, he remained in Madrid. His 
devotion to art was not diminished in any way by the 
demands of his political fervor for the cause of freedom. 
While there, he made a series of notes on Goya that 
constitute one of his most penetrating studies on the 
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La Maja Desnuda, in Madrid’s Prado Museum. 
“These women of Goya,” said Marti, “have all the 
beauty of the nude without any of the monotonies” 


Long before his work was recognized in his own 
country, Mexican painter José Maria Velasco received 
constant praise from the Cuban critic, who found his 
landscapes, like The Valley of Oaxaca, “as beautiful 
as nature” 


plastic arts and the keenest interpretation produced by 
a nineteenth-century American of the deaf genius from 
Aragon. In them, he quotes Baudelaire, which suggests 
that Marti acquired a deeper understanding of Goya 
after reading the beautiful pages the Frenchman had 
dedicated to him. 

With Latin sensuality, Marti delighted in the three 
great canvases of Goya heroines: the two majas and 
La Tirana. He found La Maja Vestida conceived with 
voluptuousness without eroticism; he analyzed La Maja 
Desnuda in detail; and he almost disrobed La Tirana 
Varia Fernindez as he described the dress and the 
harmonies of color with which she was molded. Of the 
three, he says: “These women of Goya have all the 
beauty of the nude without any of the monotonies.” 

The Cuban dwelled on the morbid works of Goya, the 
Goya of dramatic and tortured Spain. He considered 
those who peopled El Manicomio (The Madhouse) de- 
generate symbols of a decrepit Spain and contended that 
“that canvas is an historical and poetic page. Here the 
boldness with which he disdained form is more surpris- 
ing than the form itself.” Fully comprehending the 
intense emotion of this phase of Goya’s art, Marti ex- 
claimed: “Genius embellishes the monsters he creates!” 

In a comment of permanent validity on this delirious 
epoch of Goya, he added: “Each apparent error of draw- 
ing and color. . . , each hideousness, each deformed 
body, each extravagant tint, each devious line, is tre- 
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Seurat’s The Bathers, now in London's Tate Gallery, repelled 
Marti. He didn’t understand the revolt of divisionism (the 
reduction of shades to dots of their component pure colors) 
against impressionism, For him “the blues, reds, and yellows 
are mixed with neither art nor shading” 


mendously harsh criticism. There’s a great philosopher. 
that painter, a great avenger, a great demolisher of 
everything infamous and terrible.” Obsessed with the 
bloody palette with which Goya conceived these grue- 
some works, he drew a Dantesque analogy to explain it: 
“He descended,” says Marti, “wrapped in a black cape, 
to the bowels of human existence. and in their colors 
described the trip upon his return.” 

From Madrid, he departed for Paris. There he wrote 
only on the representatives of official trends like Jules 
Lefebvre, Gérome, Beaumont, and Leconte du Nours. 
During his trip through France he showed no sympathy 
with the impressionist movement, which had been under 
debate for years. On the contrary, he demonstrated a 
certain hostility at this time toward this advanced group, 
for upon arriving in New York a few months afterward, 
in one of his first articles on the Spaniard Raimundo 
Madrazo, he asserted that the artist “has found the 
secret of originality, neither in the absurd fantasies of 
the impressionist school nor among the disciples of ultra- 
realism, both desperate searchers after favorable criti- 
cism. It was found where it should be found—in truth 
and simplicity.” 

Not until six years later did Marti’s understanding of 
impressionism mature. Meantime, he began in New York 
the most fruitful phase of his writing career. He wrote 
novels, plays; children’s stories, poetry, proclamations, 
political letters to various newspapers. Among others, 
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Of Degas ballet 
dancers, Marti wrote: 
“A few spots of color 
spread on by finger 
reproduced faithfully 
the vague and gaseous 
spectacle” 


The Cuban critic found that Corot put in paintings like the 


Souvenir de Terracine “the veiled voices that inhabit the air 
with the vibrations of a lyre” 


Renoir’s Luncheon of the Boating Party was 
included in the French impressionist show in 
New York in 1886 reviewed by Marti. He 
examined it at length and in detail 


he discussed Emerson, Buffalo Bill, Jesse James, Long- 
fellow, President Garfield, and Generals Grant and 
Sheridan. He noted everything with the eye of an artist. 
from Oscar Wilde’s extravagant attire to the shabbiness 
of the millionaire Jay Gould’s overcoat. When he saw 
Commodore Vanderbilt pay fifty-three thousand dollars 
for a Rosa Bonheur painting of a few calves, his astonish- 
ment knew no bounds. On the more serious side, he was 
far ahead of his time in his study of Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass, pointing out that the “strangeness and 
power [of Whitman’s distinguished language] fits his 
cyclical poetry and the new humanity.” 

He also frequently visited the Metropolitan Museum. 
where U.S. artists were abundantly represented. At the 
time, however, North American plastic art was’ in a 
formative phase. He wrote that “American art is still in 
the cradle,” but he was interested in John La Farge and 
Eastman Johnson. With respect to Winslow Homer. 
whom he greatly admired, he maintained that “he could 
not be confused with an¥ other artist. . . . His greatest 
merit lies in being an American painter.” 

The most important contribution to art that Marti 
made in his New York writings is contained in the two 
chronicles of 1886 on the French impressionists. If we 
compare them with what he had written previously in 
connection with Raimundo Madrazo, we see the critic’s 
sensitivity gradually evolving, denying at the beginning 
what appeared foolish to him and later accepting it as 


circumstances led him to appreciation. 

By this time, after seven noisy Paris expositions, the 
impressionists had awakened enormous curiosity in the 
rest of the world. New York was one of the first places 
to become interested. Durand-Ruel, a Paris art dealer 
who had been one of the few to appreciate those still 
unknown artists, decided to bring to the United States 
a collection of over three hundred works. 

With a merchant’s shrewd skill, he included in the 
group painters who had nothing to do with impressionism 
but who followed the realistic or naturalistic tendencies 
accepted by all. In spite of the heterogeneity of the 
collection, it was entitled “Works in Oil and Pastel by 
the Impressionists of Paris.” When it opened, the U.S. 
press reacted intelligently to the novelty. Few critics 
attacked those painters who offered new solutions, and 
the scattered criticism was restricted to repeating the 
arguments of the academic circles in Paris. 

Marti wrote two articles on impressionism for La 
Nacién of Buenos Aires. The first is superficial, and 
reveals that the writer is unsure of what he sees. “Why,” 
he asks, “do [the impressionists] impair their sacred 
love of truth with the voluntary cult of violence or 
ugliness?” It is not surprising that he ended up praising 
the non-impressionist artists Durand-Ruel featured, such 
as Laurens, Roll, Lenolle, and Hughet. 

Two months later, in the second article, Marti’s tune 
had changed. What made him change his mind? We 
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Vanet, according to Marti, did not see lines in 
the objects he painted, but masses. Discussing 
The Bar at the Folies-Bergéres, now in the 

Tate Gallery, London, he spoke of the famous 
Parisian theater as a place where the shepherds 
(bergeres) would be horrified at what they saw 


cannot say exactly. The New York press continued its 
eulogies, and it is possible that Marti repeated his visits 
to the exhibit. As a genuinely sensitive man, with an 
educated eye, he perhaps began to see what he had not 
seen before. Upon further study, he seemed to reconsider 
his opinions, without prejudice, like someone who feels 
proud to right his own wrong. 

In the article, he judged cautiously. He didn’t ‘sur- 
render completely to the impressionist cause, but he 
appraised it, admitted it, and above all traced its develop- 
ment within the tradition of Western art, which is one 
way of admitting the validity of a movement. Those 
painters, he affirmed, were descendents of Courbet, 
Manet, and Corot, and all of them had sprung from 
Velazquez and Goya. At the beginning, he called the 
impressionists “strong painters, manly painters tired of 
the Academic ideal.” Then he defined with certainty the 
impressionist method: “They want to paint.” Marti as- 
serted, “on the flat canvas with the same relief that 
nature creates in open space. They want to achieve with 
tricks of the brush what nature achieves by the reality 
of distance. They want to reproduce objects with the 
floating and changeable apparel kindled by fleeting light. 
They want to copy things not as they are in themselves 
and as seen in the mind, but as the caress of light places 
them with capricious effects at a transitory hour.” 

Nor did the musical sense of impressionism escape 
Marti (he qualified the pictures as “variations and 
fugues of color”). But he knew by intuition that such 
variations must be converted_into something solid and 
stable. Therefore, he considered that these liberties of 
palette and brush made “conventional use of the transi- 
tory effects of Nature as if they were permanent.” That 
very criticism, at the moment, was being leveled at 
impressionism by those who were going to carry it for- 


Prisoners to the Front by Winslow Homer in New York's 
Vetropolitan Museum “could never be taken for a foreign work,” 
wrote Marti. For him, Homer's value lay in being American 


ward toward something more definite. Cézanne used 
almost the same words in his titanic effort to achieve 
the world of solids through color, while the impression- 
ists adhered to the gaseous world, the impalpable and 
intangible. But Marti knew nothing of Cézanne, and 
possibly never became acquainted with what the master 
was developing, at the edge of the French art world, in 
his retreat at Aix. And it is to be presumed that like 
the majority of people of that period, he would not have 
understood the message of the recluse who laid the 
foundation for a new era in the plastic arts. 

Neither did Marti understand Seurat, who, although 
he used an almost scientific method distinct from that of 
Cézanne, was also searching for a solid and serene world 
of definite forms. Seurat’s great canvas The Bathers 
made the Cuban “rebel,” and he noted that the “blues, 
reds, and yellows are mixed with neither art nor 
shading.” 

On the other hand, Marti had words of encouragement 
for the other impressionists: “The Monets are orgies,” 
“the Pissarros are smoke,” “the Renoirs glow like a glass 
of burgundy in the sun.” He did not restrict his com- 
ment to criticism of technique, but even discovered a 
social conscience in the portrayal of “the misery in which 
the humble live.” 

In art criticism, Marti found a vehicle that allowed 
him to express his southern and eminently visual sen- 
sitivity. Moreover, with him it was not merely a matter 
of earning a living. In works on other subjects, he was 
forever interpolating names of artists, citing pictures, 
making parallels between their creators. Even his note- 
books are filled with sketches. Apparently when he 
could not write on art, and his duties as a revolutionary 
took up most of his time, he doodled on the margins. 
It appears, in fact, that the subject obsessed Marti, and 
that he used every opportunity to satisfy his love of 
art. @ @ @ 
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Cuba's national hero filled his notebooks with 
Gonzalo de Quesada Viranda. Havana 
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Benedicto Chuaqui 


WHEREVER You GO IN CHILE, from the hot sands in the 
North to the cold wastelands of the Antarctic, you are 
apt to find the olive complexion and dreamy eyes of 
the Arab, whether Palestinian, Syrian, or Lebanese. 
A handful of Palestinians came to this corner of America 
as early as 1880, but the real migration was touched off 
at the turn of the century by the Turkish conquerors’ 
cruelty (affecting Moslems and Christians alixe) and by 
a desire to elude the compulsory five-year military serv- 
ice they imposed. 

Many of those who decided to try for a better deal 
in the New World were so poor they had to borrow the 
money for their passage, and most were young enough 
to be disappointed because the streets of Chile were not 
paved with gold. At first the welcome was none too 
warm, and mastering a new language was no easy feat 
for humble peasants with little or no schooling. 

In their garlicky notebooks they improvised an ele- 
mentary system of writing, which helped them meet 
their most urgent needs and get their bearings in the 
big cities. Capricious or unfriendly people used to mis- 
lead them deliberately on word meanings, and their 
resultant mistakes led to ridicule that trailed them like 
shadows. It was not unusual to see an Arab enter a 
shop, throw some coins on the counter, and say: “Sell 
me a house.” After the guffaws died down, he had to 
explain by gestures that what he wanted to buy was 
an egg. 

The experience of an acquaintance of mine, who left 
his bride with her parents and set out for Chile while 
still very young, illustrates the immigrants’ helplessness 
on arrival. Armed only with the address of a friend 
who lived in the interior, he came to America like the 
others in search of freedom and a chance to earn 
a decent living. The day he arrived in Santiago he 
wandered through the streets, perplexed by the new 
world that was opening before his eyes, listening to the 
words of the passersby, which resounded in his ears 
like strange music. 

Toward evening he felt hungry. For hours he looked 
longingly at the food in the windows of elegant shops, 


but couldn’t get up the courage to enter. And he didn’t 
dare hunt for less fancy ones in other parts of the city 
for fear of straying too far from the railroad station, 
his only point of orientation. By now it was dark, and 
the shopkeepers were locking up for the night. His 
stomach was torturing him and he looked around in 
desperation, eventually spying a bakery with enormous 
loaves of bread in its wide show window. Behind the 
counter stood the baker, an Italian with a red, unpleasant 
face. My friend crossed the threshold with a hesitant 
step and pointed to one of the loaves. The Italian re- 
mained immobile, unnoticing. The immigrant pulled half 
a pound sterling out of his pocket and laid it on the 
counter, pointing again at the window. The storekeeper 
shook his head and the timid client, thinking the half 
pound was not enough, replaced it with a pound. The 
baker just stood there like a statue, his face getting 
redder and redder. Finally, the boy added the small coin 
to the larger, one. 

Suddenly the baker snatched the coins and threw 
them into the street. The stunned customer ran after 
the money. His hands were trembling and he could 
hardly breathe. Was this America? He started to run 
up the street, then changed his mind. Abruptly he turned 
back to the bakery window and shattered the enormous 
piece of glass with his heavy shoe. He stuck his hand 
through .the jagged hole, picked up a loaf of bread, 
and fled. 

Later, locked in a cell at the police station, he tried 
to figure out how the whole ridiculous incident could 
have happened. But it has remained an unsolved mystery. 

A lot of water has gone over the dam since that day, 
and my friend and his family are now very much at 
home here in Chile. Far from discouraging the new- 
comers, such experiences made them redouble their 
efforts to learn Spanish, and many who could not read 
or write their native tongue became highly literate in 
the language of Cervantes without help of any kind. 
“Those who came first were forced to carry on com- 
merce at its most elementary level: selling trinkets in 
the streets. No one would believe that the enormous 
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Arab exhibit won first prize at fair in Linares, in central Chile 


factories in operation today are a product of the very 
hands that humbly peddled baskets of baubles. It is 
not that several generations have come and gone: in 
many cases it is the same little man that emigrated in 
the early 1900's who now sits in the front office of a 
factory which supplies jobs for thousands of laborers 
and white-collar workers. 

But arriving at this state of affairs involved a long 
process. Gradually, as their numbers increased, the im- 
migrants were able to boost each other up the ladder. 
The street merchant found it possible to set himself up 
in a small store, increase his volume of business, establish 
a wholesale firm, and finally build a small factory, which 
he managed personally through endless days and nights. 
This evolutionary rise gave the Arab industrialist a keen 
business sense and a full understanding of the con- 
suming public. And, after the difficulties he went through 
himself, he is well able to appreciate the problems of his 
employees. 

Today members of the Arab colony are managing 
some. of the largest industries in Chile. The textile busi- 
ness is so thoroughly in their hands that it is difficult 
to find any Chilean-made silk or cotton material that 
did not come from their plants. These companies are 
constantly improving their products to keep ahead of 
the competition, and the material compares favorably 
with the best made abroad. Juan, Nicolas, and Saba 
Yarur own the country’s biggest cotton-spinning mill. 
and Juan Said is president of its largest rayon factory. 
Juan Yarur was also president for several years of the 
Credit and Investment Bank, whose stock is held almost 
entirely by Arabs. Two other members of the colony 
who run large spinning mills are Jorge Hirmas and 
Salomon Sumar. 

There are a few sizable Syrian-owned firms, such as 
the wholesale houses of Maluk Hermanos and Salvador 
Maluk y Hermanos of Valparaiso, but in general the 
Palestinians, perhaps because they came earliest and in 
greatest numbers, have been more successful in business 
than the Syrians or the Lebanese—the reverse of what 
has happened in other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 


Chile’s only lace factory is owned by 
Palestinian-born Emilio Ready 


Elias Yunis, one of Arab musicians who specialize in ancient 
lute and play their traditional music on festive occasions 


Thanks to their essentially religious nature, the Arabs’ 
business shrewdness never leads them out of bounds. 
They have shown no predilection for usury or other 
shady means of earning money, and have never even 
been attracted to the liquor or entertainment fields. 

At present the men, women, and children of all three 
groups total twenty thousand, with about half living in 
Santiago, around five thousand located in Valparaiso 
and Concepcion, and the rest widely scattered throughout 
the nation in lesser towns and villages or on small farms. 
In general they have been drawn less to farming than 
to business, but two or three are numbered among the 
country’s major landowners. New arrivals have now 
slowed down to a trickle, partly because of tighter 
immigration laws and partly because of the new oppor- 
tunities currently presenting themselves in the Arab 
countries. 

The immigrants’ prosperity has permitted their sons 
to go into the professions, politics, and the arts, and they 
have distinguished themselves in each of these fields. 
Those in the professions have formed a group called 
Ciprocha, which effectively fosters the professional and 
cultural growth of its members. In the political field. 
Chile has had many eminent congressmen, governors, 
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Corner of the free dispensary for the poor maintained by the 
Syrian immigrants 


Costume ball at Palestinian 
Club. Despite complete 
adaptation, Arabs maintain 
their own recreational 
and cultural organizations 


mayors, and aldermen of Arab descent. Among the 
congressmen are Alfredo Nazar of the mildly liberal 
= “Radical” Party, who also served several terms as mayor 
™ of Valparaiso; Carlos Melej. also of the Radical Party; 
ee and Alejandro Chelén of the Popular Socialist Party. 
” The Arab leaders’ ability to understand the crucial issues 
of the times has been demonstrated not only in Chile 
but in all the countries of the continent. Gabriel Turbay. 
for example, won enough prestige as a statesman in 
Colombia to be nominated for the presidency, and his 
premature death meant the loss of one of the Americas’ 
greatest men. 

Despite economic handicaps, writers and artists of 
the colony have produced work that goes beyond a 
portrayal of their own group to penetrate the national 
scene. A few years ago artistic activity among the im- 
migrants was throttled by the steady struggle for every- 
day necessities and the desire to accumulate fortunes. 
But nowadays an important intellectual movement is in 
progress, and books from Arab pens have been loudly 
praised by public and critics. 

A focal point of intellectual activity during the forties 
was the Circulo de Amigos de la Cultura Arabe, an 
organization whose prestige increased steadily both 
within Chile and abroad. Chile’s leading writers, includ- 
ing Mariano Latorre and Augusto D’Halmar, applied 
for membership. Each applicant was required to give a 
lecture in Spanish at the National University and these 
addresses, which included some literary masterpieces, 
were published in a series called Ediciones Gibran. The 
Circulo was the spearhead of Chilean-Arab intellectual 


life, and by the time it was succeeded in 1949 by the 
Instituto Chileno-Arabe de Cultura, it had set an in- 
valuable precedent. Its members are now playing leading 
roles in literary organizations throughout the country. 

Outstanding among the authors is Mahfid Massis, 
whose story El Desesperado (The Desperate One) cap- 
tured first prize in a short-story contest held by the 
Ministry of Public Education and whose book El Visio- 
nario de Long Island, on the life and writings of Walt 
Whitman, won an award from the Writers’ Society of 
Chile. His volume of verse entitled Las Bestias del Duelo 
(The Beasts of Sorrow) is one of the most-discussed 
works of recent years and was considered by the critics 
to be the best Chilean book of 1949. He has also pub- 
lished a critical essay called Los 3 on three great Chilean 
poets and has completed two other works that are as yet 
unpublished: Fundamentos para una Teoria del Arte 
(Basis for a Theory of Art) and a collection of stories 
called Los Suenos de Cain (The Dreams of Cain). 

Andrés Sabella, son of an Arab father and a Chilean 
mother, has distinguished himself as a poet, journalist, 
novelist, and playwright. His works include Norte 
Grande, a novel about the nitrate mines; Vecindario de 
Palomas (Neighborhood of Doves), a collection of poems 
for children; Sobre la Biblia un Pan Duro (Dry Bread 
on the Bible), an essay; and La Sangre y sus Estatuas 
(Blood and its Statues), another collection of poems. 

Roberto Sarah, whose parents are Palestinians, is a 
playwright, novelist, and short-story writer, in addition 
to being a medical doctor. His play Algin Dia (Some 
Day), which won a prize from the University of Chile, 
ran for two hundred performances at the Municipal 
Theater in Santiago. His novel A Nadie Daré una Droga 
Mortal (1 Will Not Give Anyone a Poison Drug) and 
his book of short stories Mi Querido Infierno (My 
Beloved Hell) have also won important prizes. 

Journalism has developed slowly (although individuals 
have produced outstanding work from time to time) 
because it has been forced to exist in the shadow of the 
moneyed classes. Perhaps making full use of the colony’s 
creative abilities depends ultimately on finding a way 
to provide adequate compensation for intellectual effort. 

There is little doubt that the full flowering of the 
Arab-Chileans’ present cultural activities will perma- 
nently enrich American culture. The various elements in 
the group have been drawn more closely together by 
the bloody events in Palestine and the Arab countries’ 
common passion for independence. 

Like the Moors in Spain, they are demonstrating the 
Arabs’ rare capacity for Adapting completely to a new 
environment without losing their identity. The ancient 
household customs have persisted to a certain degree, 
especially in the kitchen, and typical dishes can be 
sampled in almost all the homes. The traditional dances 
are still performed at weddings and on other festive 
occasions to the music of Arab orchestras, which feature 
the age-old lute. Many of the immigrants’ sons have 
taken Chilean brides, and there have been some marriages 
the other way around, but parents still show a certain 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Readers’ poor lighting conditions must be considered in designing supplementary literature for literacy campaigns in Latin America 


TRIAL RUN 


Pan American Union team tests in the field 
new OAS-UNESCO booklets for adults who have just learned to read 


Seth Spaulding 


IN A REMOTE but busy corner of the Pan American 
Union, a group of educators, artists, and researchers are 
turning out a booklet a month to give the new literate 
something to read. For the beginning reader produced 
by the mushrooming Latin American literacy campaigns 
must have something to tide him over the rough period 
when he is perfecting his newly acquired skill to the 
point where he can cope with books, magazines, and 
newspapers. 

In effect this joint OAS-UNESCO project, labeled the 
Latin American Fundamental Education Press, is creat- 
ing a whole new literature for the adult of limited read- 
ing ability. To help people learn to live better the authors 
translate technical information on health, agriculture, 
economics, and social welfare into simple, readable terms. 
At the same time they must make their booklets so 
appealing that they will whet the reader's appetite for 
more. This involves exhaustive scientific research to 
determine reading preferences, to build vocabulary lists 
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based on word frequency, to rate each booklet for 
readability at different grade levels, and so on. 

By last August, the publications were ready for a 
trial run. The editor, Dr. Ermilo Abreu Gomez, and I 
invaded Costa Rica and Mexico armed with twelve 
scientifically graded and illustrated booklets, audio-visual 
aids (each booklet is supplemented by a teaching chart 
and filmstrip for use in discussion groups), and stacks 
of test sheets. Although reading studies carried out in 
the past had given us general guidance in preparing our 
materials, we needed specific details—what kind of story 
makes an indelible impression, what words cause con- 
fusion, what sort of illustration is most effective, for 
the Latin American beginning reader? Tests on two 
thousand people gave us the answers. 

In Costa Rica, the Ministry of Education, the UNESCO 
mission carrying out a rural-education pilot project 
there, the National School of Education in San José, 
and the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
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all stood by ready to help. Teachers, extension workers, 
and rural-education specialists put our booklets to use 
in their classes and reported the results. Almost every 
Costa Rican has had a chance to learn to read and write, 
but relatively few have developed their ability beyond 
the primer stage. Businessmen, farmers, and educators 
are all looking for supplementary literature to satisfy 
the current demand for something to read. We heard an 
industrialist complain about the loss of man hours and 
frequent interruptions to production due to _ illness. 
“Hardly any of our employees can read well enough to 
understand whatever health literature is available,” he 
told us. “We need something simplified to give them 
basic health rules in a way that will interest them.” 

Our survey took us all over the country. Each booklet 
was mounted in a test notebook in four sections: one 
containing only illustrations; another, illustrations with 
captions; the third, the text alone; the fourth, the com- 
plete text with illustrations and captions. Dozens of 
beginning readers, representing a cross-section of the 
areas visited, were asked to read the text, then close the 
notebook and tell what they remembered—the important 
part of the story (we hoped). The people taking only 
the illustration tests were queried about what they saw 
in the drawings, to find out, for example, if the meaning 
of a picture can be smothered by too much detail. Group 
tests were also conducted, and brief multiple-choice 
questionnaires were distributed. Students were asked 
whether they understood the text, whether they were 
interested in the topic, and what they would like to read 
in the future. 

As we traveled in our red jeep over winding trails 
to villages and fincas, we found significant reactions to 
our work. The word quickly got around about what we 
were doing, and people from all over the area would 
seek us out to request samples. Many later returned to 
report that they had lent the material to relatives and 
friends. Marcos Solis Fallas, for instance, told us 
proudly that he had passed his booklet on to three others, 
and offered to get a discussion group together periodi- 
cally if we would supply the material. We had expected 
some people would tear the booklets apart to use the 
paper, which is quite scarce in some regions. But a 
middle-aged farmer reassured us on this score when he 
told us he had wrapped his booklets in precious paper 
to keep them clean. 

A couple of Mexicans on Pacanda Island, 


Patzcuaro, enjoy the antics of Pedro before he 
gets sick in the booklet on smallpox 


Gil Santescoy, director of Mexico's literacy department, primes 
gasoline-powered filmstrip projector as discussion group meets 


After filmstrip and chart demonstrations, discussion groups filled 
out simple questionnaires. Individual tests were also conducted 

After a month in Costa Rica, we moved on to Mexico 
to test the booklets at the OAS-UNESCO Regional Funda- 
mental Education Center at Patzcuaro, at schools in 
Mexico City and in the Bravo Valley, in cooperation 
with the Mexican Department of Literacy and the 
American Friends Service Committee. Here, hundreds of 
beginning readers saw a filmstrip for the first time, 
shown with our gasoline-powered projector. Groups who 
have to read by candlelight and low-powered electricity 
gave us clues as to the size of type we must use in 
booklets and charts. 

Everywhere, we continued to find an enthusiastic 
response. One teacher confessed that this project had 
given him jew enthusiasm for the literacy campaign, 
because the illiterate was finally being given a reason to 
read. A similar report on the shortage of materials for 
their community field work came from the teacher- 
students at the Patzcuaro center. 

Our booklets deal only with needs and interests that 
are fairly general throughout Latin America, leaving 
more specific area problems to the local programs. For 
example, at Patzcuaro, which is a fishing center, that 
industry must be treated in materials prepared on the 
spot. On the other hand, as far as vaccination is con- 
cerned, conditions there differ little from a village in, 
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Eager beginner in Mexico City litercey class. Tests 
also conducted at the penitentiary in the capital 


Mexican mother studies how to keep milk pure for her baby 

4 
say, Ecuador, so this type of subject matter can be 
incorporated into our more general publications program. 

What, specifically, did we find out through these field 
tests? We learned a lot about tailoring our booklets to 
the people’s requirements. Thus we found that in charts 
with colored backgrounds, the type becomes illegible 
under poor lighting conditions, for the black lettering 
fades into the background color. We discovered that our 
drawings had better be absolutely realistic: the least 
trace of abstraction confused many readers, as did 
illustrations in only one color. Why, they asked of the 
tuberculosis booklet, are the clothes, rocks, roofs, moun- 
tains, and chickens all green? Literal as they may have 
been about the illustrations, they wanted more humor 
in the text. Other comments concerned the language of 
the booklets. Margarita Cortés de Brenes, a teacher from 
Atirro School near Turrialba, Costa Rica, pointed out 
that the word cooperativa was very dificult for her 
people, since cooperatives were an entirely new concep- 
tion for them. She also suggested that our term for 
“booklet” (cartilla) be changed to librito, or “little 
book.” 

At the Santa Rosa School in Turrialba, the groups 
had some trouble comprehending the word turnar in 
relation to crop rotation. They understood the concept 
of changing crops (cambiar cultivos) but not this special 


Two generations of readers take test at UNESCO's 
rural-education pilot project in Costa Rica 


term for the idea. Also in the Turrialba section, readers 
found fault with the poor living conditions depicted for 
a carpenter in one of the booklets. In that area carpenters 
have a higher standard of living than the jornalero, or 
field hand, who more nearly fits the description of our 
hero. An illustration in another of the booklets that 
shows a family helping the father cut down a tree gave 
some the impression that the tree was falling on the 
family. “Good way to kill the family,” one student re- 
marked drily. 

Beginning readers asked for additional booklets on 
topics ranging from “pediatrics” (the word is theirs) 
to television. Pedro Antonio Hernandez, a Pan American 
Highway worker at San Isidro de General, suggested a 
booklet dealing with the “liquor problem.” He pointed 
out that for the price of a drink of aguardiente one can 
buy two quarts of milk. A Pan American Union Tech- 
nical Cooperation specialist in Costa Rica, Dr. Ray 
Scheele, has collected data showing that the rural people 
are concerned primarily with water supply, childbirth. 
and recreation, so booklets dealing with these or related 
topics will probably be quickly accepted. Volumes on 
other subjects, however, may require special motivation, 
for the needs of the people as seen by the health or 
agricultural expert do not always coincide with the 
opinion of the reader. 

In Washington at the close of the two-month testing 
program, UNESCO and PAU members of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee of the Latin American Fundamental Edu- 
cation Press recommended that editions of two hundred 
thousand copies of each booklet be published immedi- 
ately. These will go to educators in the United Nations 
and specialized agencies, the Latin American govern- 
ments, and private organizations. Meanwhile, plans are 
going ahead for demonstration centers in each Latin 
American country. 

So we keep the ball rolling. For the responsibility of 
literacy campaigners does not end with teaching some- 
one to read and write. There is always the danger that 
the new literate will regress to illiteracy or that he will 
become the victim of organized propaganda. The Latin 
American Fundamental Education Press hopes to fore- 
stall both of these possibilities by producing informative 
and provocative material that will show the reader the 
way to a more satisfying life. @ @ @ 
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At her PAU exhibit, Paraguayan painter Carmen Fernandez de 
Herrera, known by the pseudonym Laguardia, found among her 
appreciative audience Luis Oscar Boettner, her country’s 
Ambassador to Washington and the OAS. Early in her career, 
Laguardia traveled extensively in the Orient, where she became 
interested in the lacquer technique she now uses exclusively. 
Her paintings of religious subjects, Indians, and country people 
have been shown in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Bolivia. 


On his way back to Washington from Havana, OAS Assistant 
Secretary General Dr. William Manger waved hello when his 
plane landed at Miami. He had been in Cuba attending the 
annual meeting of the Pan American Sanitary Organization's 
Directing Council. 


When the famous Mexican painter Rufino Tamayo (center) 
exhibited his work at the Pan American Union, Ambassador to 
Washington Rafael de la Colina of Mexico (right) and Dr. 

L. J. F. Wijsenbeek, director of The Hague’s Fine Arts Service, 
were on hand to meet him. Noted for the monumental feeling 
of his work, Tamayo uses Mexican culture to express 

universal themes. 


In Ottawa recently, representatives of eighteen Western 
Hemisphere countries and five international organizations met 
to attend the Second Session of the Committee on Improvement 
of National Statistics of the Inter-American Statistical Institute. 
Here, in front of Canada’s newly completed Dominion Bureau 


During the recent brief visit of Bolivian Vice President Hernan of Statistics building, COINS members, international observers, 
Siles Zuazo (center) to the United States, he addressed a special members of the IASI Secretariat, and DBS personnel pose for 
session of the OAS Council. He was introduced by OAS the photographer. Topping the agenda was consideration of 

: Ambassador John C. Dreier of the United States (left). Looking measures for strengthening national programs of current 

; on are Peruvian OAS Ambassador Juan Bautista de Lavalle and agricultural statistics. Also included were discussions on national 


Paraguayan OAS Ambassador Luis Oscar Boettner. statistical coordination and census-taking. 
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CHRISTMAS TIME, whether it starts with going out to the 
woods to chop down a spruce tree or with combing the 
marketplace to get just the right tiny figures for the 
nativity scene, is the most joyous season of the year. 
From mid-December through Epiphany, there is always 
some kind of festivity going on somewhere in the 
Hemisphere. 

In Argentina it is a relatively quiet holiday, while 
Mexico begins its celebrations nine days before the 
twenty-fifth: the Indian tradition colors the customs of 
the west coast of South America, and Africa has left 
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its mark on those of northern Brazil. But despite differ- 
ences from country to country. Christmas customs in 
Latin America have a common Iberian background, as 
opposed to the English and German observances of the 
United States. Everywhere, manger scenes are set up. 
Everywhere, families gather to attend midnight Mass, 
which is followed, or sometimes preceded, by gala sup- 
pers featuring special dishes. Distribution of food and 
toys helps poor families to enjoy a happy holiday too. 
Presents are hung over the church door in San Sebastian, 
near Cuzco, Peru, and, in a free-for-all after Mass, 
everyone is entitled to what he can grab. In Venezuelan 
villages, the general stores raffle off baskets brimming 
with Christmas cheer—ham, hallacas (a festive variety 
of tamales, wrapped in banana leaves), cheese, nuts, 
candy, and champagne. 

It is mostly in country regions that the more distinc- 
tive customs survive nowadays. What is left of the 
miracle play is performed here and there, the most wide- 
spread being one or another version of the story of the 
shepherds’ journey to Bethlehem. In northern Brazil the 
shepherds have been metamorphosed into shepherdesses 
and the drama has expanded to include a gypsy’s attempt 
to kidnap the Child, while in Panamanian provincial 
towns the play has shrunk to a dance or procession of 
children dressed as long-ago shepherds in the main aisle 
of the church. The chief celebration in hidden corners 
of the Venezuelan Andes revolves around the Child’s 
first steps, cheerfully assumed to have been taken at the 
age of about a week. 

But in the more sophisticated centers many of the 
traditional customs are going out. The neon glare of 
department stores open late to accommodate frenzied 
last-minute shoppers lights up one Latin American city 
after another. “Silent Night” is sung by the same carolers 
who raise their voices in ancient Spanish villancicos or 
Western Hemisphere aguinaldos. The nativity scene still 
stands, but alongside it may rise a Christmas tree glitter- 
ing with tinsel and artificial snow. Children set out their 
shoes on the windowsill or stairs, or outside the door, 
but in many places the date has been moved up from 


Haitians choose among the pines at the 
Christmas-tree market (well-heeled families 
wait for the house-to-house salesman). Many 
of these women live far from Port-au-Prince 
and must carry their trees, together with 
the presents they have bought, home through 
the mountains. Li/ce the big department 
stores, markets everywhere lay in special 
stocks for Christmas; temporary stalls 
spring up, offering handmade miniatures for 
the nativity scene, pottery, baskets, woven 
goods, candy, and special refreshments 
for the shoppers 
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Families get together throughout the holidays. Here sweet 
Christmas bread and chocolate accompany an investigation of the 
workings of someone’s new doll. The seasonal dishes are 
particularly appetizing, and best of all are those served at the 
Christmas Eve suppers: fried spiced shrimp and African cuscuz 
(a steamed sea-food pie) in Brazil; nacatamales in Nicaragua, and 
similar savory tamales in the other Central American countries; 
sausages cooked with Malaga wine in Panama; buiuelos, a kind 
of doughnut served with honey or a sauce made of brown sugar, 
in a number of Spanish American countries; and everywhere, 
turkey or chicken or roast pig 
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Even if they live in super-urban Chicago or semitropical Florida, 
U.S. families cling to the conception of an old-fashioned white 
Christmas on the farm. Their trees are daubed with soapsuds and 
they send out cards picturing carolers on the snowy village green. 
What is more surprising is that this idea is spreading south of 
the equator, to lands where Christmas falls at the hottest time of 
year. Less picturesque but equally representative features of the 
U. S. celebration, such as the shopping rush, are also taking root 
in Latin America, not entirely to everyone’s approval 


José Dolores Lépez with some of his nacimiento figures (see cover 
photograph). A farmer living in the tiny Spanish-speaking 
community of Cordova, New Mexico, in the hills between Taos 
and Santa Fe, Lopez carves his pieces from wood solely for love 
of the work, and does not sell them 


Almost every Latin American home has its nativity scene, known 
as nacimiento or pesebre in the Spanish-speaking countries and as 
presépio or lapinha in Brazil. Small enough to stand on a table 
top or big enough to fill a room, it is set up with infinite care : 
in mid-December. Miniature figures of the shenherds, the Three oS 
Kings, and various animals surround the Holy Family in the stable. 
Fascinating anachronisms have crept into many present-day 
nacimientos—a Bolivian Indian may appear side by side with the 
Near Eastern shepherds, or a tiny railroad train may wend its 
way through the, hills around Bethlehem 


January 6 to December 25, and often as not it is Santa 
Claus—called San Nicolas or Papa Noel in the Spanish- 
speaking countries, Papai Noel in Brazil—who fills them. 

Not only their alien source, but the incongruity of 
ice, snow, and pine boughs in lands that celebrate i 
Christmas under a midsummer sun, have led people in _ 
some countries to do battle against these innovations. 
A Venezuelan observer, noting that mistletoe, with its 
origin in the Nordic legend of Balder, is becoming as 
popular there as in the United States, asks tartly when 
the equally Anglo-Saxon practice of kissing under it 
will be adépted. Last year a group of Chilean artists 
created a teplacement for Santa Claus—a white-bearded 
huaso (cowboy) in typical ranch dress, with a red sash 
around his waist. Though Don Pascual caught the public 
fancy, he may in the long run go the way of his Brazilian 
counterpart Vovdé Indio (Grandpa Indian). Santa Claus 
in his reindeer-drawn sleigh still rides the Brazilian A 
skies, pulling up at the back doors of houses because, 
as Carlos Drummond de Andrade writes, “chimneys 
aren't practical in Brazil.”—B. W. (Turn page) 
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Nineteenth-century New Mexican sculpture of 
Our Lady is primly Victorian 


Colombian nacimiento figures of Joseph, an angel, the Child, and the Virgin Mary. 
The Infant Jesus is sometimes portrayed with a beard 


Above: The Christ Child wears regimentals in 
a detail from an old Peruvian painting 


Below: White King, one of Magi, modeled in 
clay by a Venezuelan crajtsman, then 
oil-painted 


Brazilian representation of the Holy Family dates from 
the colonial era 


Early-seventeenth-century Ecuadorean wood carvings of Magi. They 
are usually shown as a Caucasian, an African, and a Semite 
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ARABS IN CHILE (Continued from page 19) 


reluctance about entrusting their daughters to husbands 
not of their own blood. However, such attitudes are 
slowly disappearing and intermarriage is on the upswing. 

The members of the younger generation are power- 
fully built and, like their fathers, are very fond of 
athletics. On more than one occasion a Syrian basketball 
team has won the national championship, and a Syrian 
youth named Michel Mehech was the nation’s top basket- 
ball player for a long period. That honor is now held 
by another descendant of the immigrants, Victor Mahana. 
Elias and Salvador Deik, both Palestinians, were Chile’s 
tennis champions for many years, and a youth named 
Yoma recently broke the South American record for the 
four-hundred-meter hurdles. These young people have 
also been outstanding in boxing, automobile racing, and 
other sports. 

Some of the more successful immigrants take occa- 
sional trips to their homelands. A few have gone back 
intending to stay, only to find when they got there that 
the years in America had changed them drastically and 
that the old country they had dreamed of so eagerly 
did not look the same at close hand. But in the vast 
majority of cases the years passed and the return trip 
was postponed again and again. Life got more compli- 
cated as the family grew larger, and soon it was too 
late. But there was more to it than that. They were 
becoming deeply attached to their adopted country and 
did not want to leave it. 

The Arabs have demonstrated their gratitude for the 
asylum that has been offered them by giving generously 
to vital welfare projects; they have established orphan- 
ages, expanded hospital facilities, furnished food and 
equipment to the victims of catastrophes. A group from 
the Syrian city of Homs maintains a free public dis- 
pensary for the poor, which is staffed by Arab doctors 
who work without compensation. And, of course, further 
repayment of the debt is continually being made in the 
boost their business activities give to the national income. 

The achievements made in the scant fifty years since 
they arrived bode well for the future. There are still 
some obstacles to be overcome, but the steady progress 
made so far and the way things are going indicate that 
within the next twenty years the immigrants’ descendants 
will be playing even more important roles in Chile’s 
economic, political, and social affairs, as well as in its 
contributions to the arts and sciences. Arab names will 
no longer sound foreign in the land to which their 
owners have given their blood and their strength. People 
will forget that the proud homes where families live so 
graciously and the huge factories that send their dark 
smoke into the Chilean sky were built by a handful of 
men who began with nothing but their sturdy peasant 
arms and a courage forged in the hard struggle for life. 

It is true that many of their parents spent long years 
waiting in vain for their prodigal sons to return. But 
the sons were not staying away without reason. They 
were building a new world of opportunity for their 
children. @ @ @ 


Textile magnate:Juan Yarur takes 
time out for some fancy stepping 


literary lights 


Palestinian-born Salvador Deik, 
who with his brother Elias 

held Chile’s tennis championship 
for many years 


Congressman Alejandro Chelén, one of Arab-Chileans 
who have made their mark in the political field 


Versatile Roberto Sarah, who is 
a medical doctor as well as one 
of the Arab colony's brightest 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING TO THE HEMISPHERE’S 
TRADE? 
(Continued from page 5) 

The circumstances of economic growth in the under- 
developed countries today are very different from those 
that accompanied nineteenth-century industrialization. 
England, for example, did not depend on its own re- 
sources for raw materials but commanded those of the 
world in exchange for manufactures. As output increased, 
a parallel rise in the demand for Russian and American 
grain, German and Australian wool, American cotton, 
Baltic timber, and so on, meant that industrialization 
was accompanied by a boom in world trade. More re- 
cently industrialized countries like the United States and 
Canada were able to develop and still maintain foreign 
trade because they were blessed with so many of the raw 
materials needed for industry and with a surplus of food. 

In the current rise of new industries, local resources 
have not been buttressed to any great extent through 
trade. Limitations of domestic resources or inefficiency 
due to technological shortcomings, inadequate capital. 
or other difficulties, often prevent the new, protected 
industries from entering outside markets. Even when 
they can, they must face protectionist measures in the 
other developing countries and competition from older 
producers. So this kind of development tends to replace 


imports. 


Industrialization means more raw materials will be 
used, and the resulting higher incomes mean the demand 
for food will go up. If industrial expansion is to con- 
tinue and total production reach the maximum levels, 
raw-material and food supplies must go up too. Where 
will they come from? 
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1950 IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (in millions of dollars) 


While Latin America has traditionally been regarded 
as a supplier of food and raw materials, and remains 
principally that, it is worth noting that except for 
specialty crops such as sugar, bananas, coffee, or cacao, 
most of the countries import more food than they export. 
And even if a country produces more of one or two such 
specialties than it can sell abroad, the excess is not the 
basis of a balanced diet for the people. 

Argentina has been the outstanding exception. Its 
food imports in 1950 were worth about thirty-seven 
million dollars, while exports identified as food amounted 
to over four hundred million dollars. But Bolivia pre- 
sents the other side of the picture. In 1948 that country 
spent twenty million dollars abroad on foods like sugar, 
wheat, flour, rice, cattle, and powdered and canned milk, 
while food exports reported accounted for only $112,000. 
Cuba in 1950 took in close to six hundred million 
dollars for sugar and cane derivatives, but on other food 
items exports of $7,384,000 were no match for imports, 
valued at $148,495,000. 

Many people do not realize how few countries in the 
world are actually surplus producers of basic foods. 
FAO figures show that in 1950 the bulk of all wheat 
exports, for example, was provided by four countries. 
in this order: the United States, Canada, Argentina, and 
Australia. The only other net exporters of wheat in the 
Western Hemisphere were Uruguay and Paraguay, with 
very small amounts. Africa, Asia, and Europe were all 
net importing areas. 

Latin America’s food balance reflects the fact that 
except in the Argentine pampas fertile land is scarce 
almost everywhere and cultivated areas are small in 
proportion to population. Extension of food production 
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Nowhere else in Latin America is there so much good land for 
raising cattle and wheat as on Argentina’s endless pampas 


Cutting sugar cane. Cuba, world’s biggest sugar supplier, 
has to import beans, potatoes, milk, meat 


Loading coffee, biggest export item of Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Haiti 


LATIN AMERICA’S EXPORTS 
BY COMMODITY CLASS, 1948 
in millions of dollars 


food 3,179 

beverages and tobacco 58 

inedible raw materials, excluding fuels 1,406 
mineral fuels, lubricants, ete. | 1,184 

animal and vegetable oils and fats 55 
chemicals 18 

manufactures 94 

others 613 

TOTAL 6,607 


is difficult, then, but the fact that inefficient methods still 
require employment of a disproportionate number of 
men per acre offers hope of progress through improved 
techniques. 

If production of food and raw materials is not in- 
creased, or other types of exports stepped up to pay for 
importing them, it will mean that they are diverted from 
export channels and the ability to pay for imports will 
be reduced. In Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, manufactur- 
ing has expanded more rapidly than the production of 
raw materials and food. In Argentina, this has been 
compensated for by a reduction of exportable surpluses. 
In Brazil, food imports have increased and food exports 
decreased. In Chile, the net supply of agricultural prod- 
ucts has grown at almost the same rate as the net supply 
of manufactures, since a doubling of domestic produc- 
tion was offset by greatly reduced imports of manu- 
factured items. Mexico has increased food production 
along with manufactures, opening new lands to cultiva- 
tion and improving yields through better methods and 
the use of fertilizer. In order to do this, expensive irri- 
gation projects have been necessary, which is one diffi- 
culty in the way of further expansion of manufacturing. 

Trade and industry might both benefit from inter- 
national planning for economic development, in the 
interests of more efficient production, avoidance of need- 
less duplication of industries, and complementary use 
of the various countries’ resources. In this way, a new 
form of cooperative international division of labor might 
be worked out. 

Industrialization has brought fuller employment and 
somewhat higher incomes in the Latin American coun- 
tries that have been able to progress most in that direc- 
tion. But greater production of food and raw materials 
at the same time would result in a higher total volume 
of goods available for consumption. If economic de- 
velopment is unbalanced, if agriculture and basic com- 
modity production are forgotten, it will mean that 
industrialization will be achieved at the expense of foreign 
trade and without attaining the maximum possible ad- 
vance in the people’s standard of living. @ @ @ 


Guatemala leads eleven other American 31 
countries in shipments of bananas 
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NEW HORIZONS 


Tue Fact that his native state, Ta- 
basco, looks out to sea has had a pro- 
found influence on the Mexican essayist 
Andrés Iduarte. He traces the growth 
of his awareness of all Spanish 
America in the weekly Hoy: 5 

“!As a child I would ask:] “What's 
out there, Daddy? And beyond that, 
and beyond, and beyond?’ 

“*Cuba is out there, and beyond are 
Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico. Your 
mother’s father lived in Cuba; Don 
Gustavo Suzarte, my teacher, came 
from Cuba and Venezuela—which is 
down that way—and Maria Canals 
came from Puerto Rico.’ Maria Canals 
was a pretty girl who was spending the 
summer among the coconut trees of 
Montana Plantation, which belonged 
to my cousins, the Brito Fouchers. She 
attracted our attention because -she 
‘spoke differently.” ‘And your nurse 
Paula is the daughter of a Cuban, the 
Negro Tano.’ Paula used to sing songs 
to me and do strange dances the other 
Tabasco servants didn’t know. She 
taught me to address all the colored 
people affectionately as negrito curu- 
cumbeé. 

“Aunt Consuelo, my mother’s sister, 
used to sing a Cuban song called Tu, 

. . that made a deep impression on 
me as a child and still tugs at my 
emotions. | heard other songs, too, 
with words about Maceo, Marti, and 
Quintin Banderas. This last was my 
favorite. 

“My grandmother and Great-aunt 
Juliana Foucher told me about Aunt 
Cecilia Escoffié, who had lived many 
years in Pinar del Rio and in whose 
house my grandfather lived. Aunt 
Cecilia had also lived in Orleans, 
which I knew was New Orleans, 


Louisiana, whence our ‘tropicalized’ 
French ancestors had come to Tabasco 
and Campeche. 

“In San Juan Bautista. Tabasco, I 
also heard the grown-ups speak of 
many Cuban families that lived there: 
the Del Rios, the Salazars, the Meno- 
cals. Uncle Nicandro Melo was mar- 
ried to the daughter of the Cuban 
patriot Alejandro del Rio; my friend 
Lincoln Salazar was a son of one of 
the medical students who had escaped 
execution in Havana in 1871. I knew 
too that Governor Sentmanat, who 
died tragically in Tabasco, was of 


Por ARIAS 


Extrafios 


Arias Bernal in Excelsior takes a 

sideswipe at the high cost of living in 
Mexico City. Youngster says: “Did you hear 
that? These men must have come from 
another planet.” “Why?” “They say they 
drank milk and ate meat when they were 
children” 


Cuban origin. And I asked the natural 
childish question: ‘How could he be 
governor, Mommy, if he wasn’t Mexi- 
can?’ 

“It’s almost the same.’. . . 

“This is how an Antillean con- 
sciousness is generated in all of “us 
who are born on the Gulf or the 
Caribbean, with the sea beckoning us 
toward routes that are not those of 
the province or of the great nation of 
Mexico we learn to love in primary 
school. But the militant Spanish- 
Americanism of present-day Mexicans 
as a whole is derived from the highest 
ideals of the Mexican Revolution that 
reached their peak back in the twenties. 
In that decade the First Latin Ameri- 
can Congress of Students met in 
Mexico, a gathering that helped shape 
the thinking of men who have now 
reached maturity. The drastic revamp- 
ing of universities in all Latin America 
was protected and strengthened by the 
example set in Mexico; José Vascon- 
celos, Minister of Education in the 
government of General Alvaro Obre- 
gon, was highly influential in reconcil- 
ing differences and bringing out simi- 
larities among the countries. I do not 
have written records or precise mem- 
ories on this; it was witnessed by the 
generation now turning fifty. I only 
heard about that Students’ Congress 
through my cousin, Rodulfo Brito 
Foucher, who at one time was presi- 
dent of the Students’ Federation. In 
his house I met many of the young 
leaders of the period, and heard others 
mentioned. . . . I also listened to some 
strange accents and noticed slight 
differences in attitudes, manners, dress, 
and physical appearance among those 
who came to the Congress. Different, 
yet so like us, and from so far... . 
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“Perhaps the most significant inci- 
dent for my own generation, one that 
has served as a symbol throughout 
our lives, occurred on a certain Colum- 
bus Day. José Vasconcelos seized the 
Venezuelan and Mexican flags and 
sent a group of Mexican students out 
to demonstrate in the street against 
the regime of Juan Vicente Gomez 
{then dictator of Venezuela], thus 
steering our efforts into the struggle 
against despotism both at home and 
abroad. It was Vasconcelos who did 
the most to spread the ideals of the 
Mexican Revolution throughout the 
Americas. .. . 

“At the National Preparatory School 


-we began to listen to writers, states- 


men, and teachers from all over the 
Americas. . . . | remember when the 
poet Carlos Pellicer returned with a 
group of students whom Vasconcelos 
had sent on a trip through Spanish 
America, with news from the other 
countries and a contagious enthusiasm 
for Bolivar. Vasconcelos was accused 
of squandering public funds in wel- 
coming and subsidizing ‘foreigners’ 
and in sending poets and students on 
‘pleasure trips.’ People without vision 
accused the poets and students of in- 
tervening in matters of no concern to 
Mexico, and the foreigners of having 
no right to express opinions on our 
domestic problems. I still blush when 
I think of the incredible barbarians 
who, on leaving the history class of a 
‘non-Mexican,’ spoke of asking for his 
dismissal because he had made a com- 
ment—constructive and _ brilliant, full 
of new points of view, highly fertile— 
on a problem of Mexican history. 
Whenever I see smallness opposing 
idealism, I think of what Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento did when he was 
attacked for allotting more money for 
education. He told the stenographers 
to take down his opponents’ remarks 
so that posterity would know ‘the kind 
of imbeciles I had to deal with.’. . . 
“Soon we began to get more active. 
We read without direction or order. 
... We were beguiled by Rufino Blanco 
Fombona’s brand of Spanish-Ameri- 
canism and hatred for the Yankees, as 
well as by his violent choice of words 
and wrangling way of writing history. 
. . Love of Spanish American history 
led us to devour the writings of an- 


other pamphleteer—Carlos Pereyra— 
a man more careful with his words but 
perhaps even more passionate in his 
feelings, a typical Mexican with both 
good spurs and good reins. 

“We also read the works of Emilio 
Bobadilla (otherwise known as Fray 
Candil), a Hispanicized Cuban or 
rather a very Cuban Spaniard... . My 
group never accepted Fray Candil, so | 
was almost alone in admiring him... 
He had grave limitations of character 
and often his judgment was childish; 
but in his contributions to European 
publications, especially French and 
Spanish, I found new understanding 
of what was distant and different and 
a new type of Spanish-Americanism, 
more literary than political and almost 
always contemptuous and depressing 
rather than affirmative. This awakened 
doubts, and although my faith wasn’t 
destroyed, it was weakened. Then in 
1925 Isidro Méndez’ first biography of 
José Marti reached my hands, and | 
found in Marti the sublimation of all 
I knew and felt about Spanish-Ameri- 
canism. ... 

“Fray Candil, more than anyone 
else, fired our desire to live in Paris. 
We spoke of going in order to get 
more perspective on ‘the great Hispanic 
American family.’ And to a large ex- 
tent we were driven by our inability 
to make any sense out of Mexico’s 
confused political situation. . . . Paris, 


En el Ano 2.000 y Pico Por Prohias 


Repeated postponement of school-opening in 
Havana on account of polio inspired jibe 
from Prohias in El Mundo. Sometime 

after turn of century bearded schoolboy 
calls Ministry of Health to inquire whether 
it’s possible to go back to school yet 


like Madrid, was an important center 
of Spanish-Americanism, and there | 
found two groups of young people 
functioning—APRA, made up mostly 
of Peruvian students, and the General 
Association of Latin American Stu- 
dents, which had less of a political 
stamp. I joined the latter. . . . 

“Carlos Pellicer turned up in Paris 
and introduced me to Gabriela Mistral. 
She invited me to spend a while at her 
house in Provence, . . . and there | 
learned more about Spanish America 
than I had learned anywhere else. 
Visitors, letters, papers, and books 
from Spanish America kept me well 
informed for four months, and | 
profited greatly from Gabriela’s per- 
sonal viewpoints, although I sometimes 
disagreed with them—often because, 
in my youthful pride, I did not under- 
stand them. 

“In Paris we who came from Mexico 
and the Antilles acquired South Amer- 
ican friends—from Chile, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Argentina, Uruguay, which fur- 
ther broadened our outlook. Later, in 
Marseille, where I spent some months 
in the company of Jorge Carrera 
Andrade and César Arroyo, we got 
‘Ecuadoreanized, if 1 may coin a 
word. Then at Montpellier we were 
‘Colombianized,’ as most of the stu- 
dents there were Colombians. And, 
strangely enough, it was there that | 
began to renew my Antillean ties, for 
my two closest friends were from 
Puerto Rico. 

“Life in Paris, perhaps by giving us 
contact with what was different and 
awareness of what was similar, or 
perhaps through the opportunity it 
offered for a cordial friendship with 
the young Spanish exiles in France, 
gave us a new love for Spain. . . . 
Thus, in Paris we became ‘Ibero- 
Americanized... . . There is much to 
be written about the closing chapter of 
my generation’s universalist Spanish- 
Americanism—the Civil War in 1936, 
the exodus of the Spaniards to America 
in 1939—-but that must be left for 
another time.” 
| LOVE AN ALMANAC 
IN HIS EASY-GOING column “People. 
Things, and Animals” in the Brazilian 
weekly O Cruzeiro, the eminent sociol- 
ogist Gilberto Freyre takes up the sub- 
ject of almanacs: 

“I was once accused of possessing 
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a mere ‘almanac culture.’ It didn’t 
hurt then and it doesn’t now. For the 
truth is that since childhood I have 
been devoted to old almanacs, in 
which I am constantly finding precious 
information, suggestions, and warn- 
ings. My paternal grandfather left 
several almanacs among his books, 
which are now mine; they were good 
companions to a man who lived at the 
turn of the century, who liked riddles 
and enjoyed and quoted [the Portu- 
guese writers] Alexandre Herculano 
and Camées. Which goes to show that 
reading almanacs doesn’t mean you 
can’t read more serious things. 

“Somebody has already written in 
English a serious eulogy of the alma- 
nac—G. L. Kittredge, with his The 
Old Farmer and His Almanac. In Bra- 
zil someone could write, if not a whole 
book, at least an English-style essay 
on the importance of the almanac in 
the life and culture of our sugarmill 
operators, estate owners, businessmen, 
white collar workers, doctors, lawyers, 
priests, and druggists of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 
I myself mentioned in an essay a long 
time ago that some of the greatest 
Brazilian and Portuguese writers in 
the nineteenth century were contribu- 
tors to that venerable institution, the 
Luso-Brazilian Almanac of Memories. 

“In Brazil, the Garnier Almanac 
presented contributions of great Span- 
ish and Brazilian writers. Many of the 
almanacs published in the provinces 
or states became noted for good essays 
published side by side with the riddles, 
verses, photographs, and useful com- 
mercial or statistical information. 

“I love old almanacs. No other pub- 


lication is more helpful in enabling 
the historian to relive the past before 
attempting to reconstruct and inter- 
pret it objectively. History is a poor 
and useless science when the historian 
lacks this scientific and poetic capacity 
of welcoming the little nothings, as’ 
recommended by the austere Taine to 
his pupils. The recommendation was 
something like Christ’s ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto me.” Alma- 
nacs, books of magic, cook books, are 
like the little children, and the good 
historian should not pass them up 
and rely solely on experienced adults 
—official documents, presidential mes- 
sages, legislative annals, sermons, 
biographies, textbooks, treatises, and 
classical works.” 


IN FAVOR OF THE POTATO 


AFTER ALL, the potato originated in 
the Andes. To a columnist in El Tiem- 
po of Bogota who signs himself “Prés- 
pero,” it just doesn’t look right grow- 
ing anywhere else: 

“On the shores of the Caribbean I 
saw potato plantings. That’s right, 
potatoes next to the coconut trees and 
the cane fields of Cuba. . . . Potatoes 
growing under the tropical sun, with 
the temperature at 97 degrees. They 
were being harvested by farmers who 
didn’t wear ponchos or eat mazamorra 
{the Colombians’ thick corn soup] or 
drink chicha. Farmers dressed in 
white, protected from the san by palm- 
leaf sombreros, who, after their work 
was done, could wring out their guaya- 
beras {typical Cuban shirts, worn out- 
side the trousers]. Their faces showed 
an African instead of a Chibcha 
origin. . . . Far from the fifes of 


Boyaca, a thousand leagues from the 
country songs and the sadness of the 
paramo, Cuba’s rural people preferred 
the dry sound of the maracas and the 
tum-tum of the bongo to the affection- 
ate mielodies of the high plateau. .. . 

“I have never been able to accept 
this agricultural miracle. After seeing 
so many potato plantings in the fields 
of Boyaca and on the mountainsides of 
Cundinamarca, those Cuban crops 
seemed like something theatrical, trans- 
plantations of the devil. It was as 
much of a surprise as if the town of 
Tunja had suddenly appeared on the 
shores of the Caribbean performing 
Shango rites or shaking its ancient 
walls in rumba rhythm. 

“Since then I have been more con- 
vinced than ever that potatoes are not 
just an aspect of our agriculture or a 
cog in our economic machinery. . . . 
They are intimately linked with our 
national life and with the emotional 
heritage of the Indian. They help form 
the classical landscape of the Andean 
peaks, playing a part in ideas, memo- 
ries, and songs. They require a poncho, 
mazamorra, and a fife... . 

“So the campaign of the national 
committee on potato production, de- 
spite its outward emphasis on improv- 
ing the procedures for harvesting 
potatoes, is really looking out for the 
psychological interests of the people. 
To guarantee the survival of this crop 
is the same as protecting the Boyaca 
cattle ranches, the small farms, the 
rural workers of the stoic race—in 
short, all the charms of the cold re- 
gions, where every corner, every shop. 
every cultivated field, every popular 
song, symbolizes Colombia.” 


MILLOR POKES FUN AT THOSE WHO WIELD THE BRUSH. From Rio weekly Comicio. 


A painter is someone 
who paints what 
he sees 
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An amateur is someone 
who thinks he paints 
what he sees 


they see 


A popular artist is someone who A caricaturist is someone who 
paints what other people think paints what other people think 


he doesn’t see 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on page 47 


“wel. Of what nationality is novelist Romulo 
Gallegos, author of Dofia Barbara and once 
President of his country? 


2. Central American bird with crested 
head is found on Guatemala’s coat of arms, 
also gives its name to the country’s mone- 
tary unit. Can you name it? 


3. Brazil's Rio Grande do Sul State is 
one of country’s leading producers of 
wheat, cotton, corn, or soy beans? 


4. Sheep-raising is the oldest and most 
profitable industry in Honduras, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, or Paraguay? 


“WE 5. The word for buses in Cuba means B 
babies in Chile. Is it nitos, chicos, nenes, 
or guaguas? 


6. Like California, this Latin American 
country, part of a large island, has a small 
island named Catalina off its coast. From pean mae 
its silhouette, can you name the country? RRA 


ZA 
CATALINA ISLAND AA 


Monument in Santiago, Chile, to 
strongest Araucanian Indian of them all: 
he held a log aloft three days, thereby 
winning chieftaincy. Was he Caupolican, 
Cuauhtémoc, Red Feather, or Atahualpa? 


8. Tool used in industry carried on in 
Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela. 
Is it a miner’s pick, a rubber-tree-tapping 
knife, or a shipbuilder’s hammer? 


i “WG 9. Street scene in provincial capital in 
Colombia’s Cauca Valley. Is it Bogota, 
Cali, Bucaramanga, or Popayan? 


10. Ball game resembling U.S. basket- 
ball in which Mayas scored by throwing 
balls through ring was played at Chichén 
Itza, —_———. Fill in blank with name of 
country. 
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NEW LANGUAGE FOR THE CARIBBEAN 
Wycliffe S. Bennett 


I RECALL discussing the subject of West Indian literature 
with a celebrated British writer some years ago and her 
saying to me: “It’s a pity you haven't got your own 
language, isn’t it?” To which I, as a Jamaican, replied: 
“I was born to the English language.” 

Her question had an easy subtlety. She was not neces- 
sarily advocating an entirely new language, but she felt 
that West Indians had a good deal to say that could 
best be said in a West Indian way. The official languages 
of the region are Spanish, French, English, and Dutch. 
Centuries of use have developed them into highly polished 
instruments of expression, with an almost unlimited 
capacity for communication. At least three contain great 
literatures, the immortal works of some of history’s 
greatest people. The creative writer is led to believe, 
and his readers too, that anything he has to say is 
capable of expression in a language through which so 
many writers before him have conveyed so much. To 
him this is a great challenge: his work is automatically 
judged in terms of what has already been done in the 
language. Do the fresh experiences offered by the new 
habitat to which these languages have been transplanted 
lose their authenticity when served up in a conventional 
European manner? Do the peoples who have emerged, 
and are emerging, have anything to add to the already 
huge store of emotional and intellectual experiences that 
they can express not merely adequately but memorably 
in these tongues? Or must language be used in a new 
way, as our poets are doing more and more when they 
reproduce the local speech habits in their work? 

The English-speaking territories have been in cultural 
and intellectual isolation from the New World in general 
and the rest of the Caribbean in particular. We have not 
been aware of literary movements in the rest of the 
region; books and periodicals from and concerning the 
neighboring Latin Anierican countries seldom reach us. 
Nearness of one country to another, except among the 
Spanish-speaking lands, is more apparent than real. 
Despite the pioneer achievements of Longfellow and 
William Cullen Bryant in translating the Cubans Mendive 
and Heredia, and a distinguished list of contemporary 
U.S. translators, it is only recently that they have been 
joined by English and West.Jndian Hispanophiles. Only 
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last year was a representative collection of what might 
be called the auxiliary poetry of the English-speaking 
Caribbean publicly assembled for the first time. Dis- 
cerning people were surprised to learn at the poetry 
exhibition in Jamaica (see “Poetry of the Caribbean,” 
December 1951 Americas) that this auxiliary poetry— 
this poetry in translation—is not only as large in 
quantity, but on the whole is better in quality than the 
Caribbean poetry originally written in English. It re- 
creates poetry that has a longer history, and a greater 
sense and understanding of tradition; poetry that is 
more imaginative and more experimental in form, more 
vigorous and yet more sophisticated; poetry shot through 
with wider ranges of sensibility, that has more content 
philosophically, socially, and otherwise. 

But the exhibition did more than demonstrate this. 
By offering interesting and illuminating points of com- 
parison, it suggested that the poetry of each language 
group can be better understood and appreciated when 
studied against the broader background of the poetic 
literature of the entire region. In the future this may 
very well become the standard approach to the study of 
Caribbean literature. 

In historical sequence, the main influences in Carib- 
bean life and letters are the local and aboriginal, the 
European, the African, and the Oriental—that is, the 
influence of India, the East Indies, and China. Lin- 
guistically, the most obvious is the European. 

In the area’s modern history, which began with the 
Discovery and the Conquest, the European languages 
have been the official languages of the ruling classes. 
Correct and proper use of any of these often goes hand 
in hand with social distinction (respectability often comes 
as a result of academic achievement). It should not be 
surprising, therefore, that at least in form the great mass 
of Caribbean literature is based upon a precise imitation 
of European models. 

With the European languages, the peoples of the region 
acquired national memories, ideas, legends, and tra- 
ditions, which pass from generation to generation 
through language. Our heterogeneous populations formed 
societies essentially European in character, and shared 
with Western Europe the classics of Greece and Rome 
and the translations of the Bible. The knowledge and 
wisdom accumulated in these languages come to us 
automatically, as part of our inheritance. In one sense, 
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what the new habitat and cultures have imparted to these 
languages is the Caribbean tradition. The corollary is 
that in so far as Caribbean writers are able to make 
fresh and original use of already existing models, Euro- 
pean literature is not merely an influence but a legiti- 
mate artistic tradition. 

It is a phenomenon of West Indian society that in 
general the peoples of the Greater Antilles are ethnologic- 
ally an admixture. in varying degrees. of African and 
European types imported into the region. and have very 
little in their culture that is recognizably indigenous. 
Consequently, the word “native” has little or no real 
aboriginal significance. This is not true of the mainland 
Latin American countries, where the populations con- 
tain large percentages of descendants of the Indians 
found by the conquistadors. Anthropologists believe 
that the great trek of man up through Asia, across the 
Bering Strait, and down into America may well have 
taken place between ten and twenty thousand years ago. 
What, therefore, of the local tradition, the tradition 
indigenous to the region? 

In a true sense, this tradition derives from the 
aboriginal inhabitants—the Aztecs, the Mayas, the Caribs, 
the Arawaks. Like other peoples in similar stages of 
development, they had their communal poetry. The 
Aztecs, for example, as Garcia Icazbalceta puts it, had 
“their ritual chants dealing with historical episodes and 
the study of hieroglyphics.” But unfortunately, the Span- 
iards, too intolerant to permit the co-existence of any 
other religion alongside the Catholic, razed the temples. 
burned the sacred books, and, in Mexico, annihilated 
the more influential of the native nobility. 

If poetry as a conscious literary effort existed among 
the natives, none of it has been definitely uncovered. 
Scholars who are now trying to establish the authenticity 
of Netzahualcoyotl in Mexico and the Quechua origin 
of Ollanta find themselves on unsure ground because it 
is an accepted fact that some of the missionaries wrote 
plays and poetry in the native tongues. What surely did 
happen, however, is that certain oral legends were in- 
corporated into the compositions written by sixteenth- 
century poets. And “these legends stimulated the writers 
to use their own imagination and to produce what has 
been called the nativist cycle of Latin American litera- 
ture.” 

This nativist cycle continues down to the present day. 
It makes use of folkloric elements and celebrates famous 
battles and the exploits or personalities of heroes and 
heroines. Because it often deals with the aboriginal 
Indian, it is sometimes called the Indianist cycle. There 
is a good deal of this type of verse in Latin American 
literature, the most famous poem being perhaps the 
gauchesque epic Martin Fierro, by José Hernandez, 
published in Buenos Aires in 1872. In the Antilles, this 
body of nativist literature is not very great, but I may 
mention The Maroon Girl, by W. Adolphe Roberts of 
Jamaica; The Ancient Carib, by Geoffrey Drayton of 
Barbados; and Areytos (an Arawak poem), by Emille 
Roumer of Haiti; as well as poems dealing with and 
alluding to Anacaona, the legendary Arawak chieftainess 


of Hispaniola, particularly those by José Joaquin Pérez 
and Salomé Urefia de Henriquez of the Dominican Re- 
public and Luc Grimard of Haiti. 

During the last decade this nativist genre has gone a 
step further, with the founding of the Afro-Antillean 
movement by the Cuban poet Nicolas Guillén. Here an 
attempt is being made to recapture African rhythms 
through the use of African words and speech patterns 
handed down by oral tradition. Perhaps the novel A 
Brighter Sun, by Samuel Selvon of Trinidad, and the 
poetry of Regino Pedroso of Cuba and others will be 
regarded by students of the future as marking the posi- 
tive beginnings of Oriental psychological influences in 
Caribbean literature. 

Literature often fertilizes itself by borrowing from 
other literatures. Perhaps a newer, more vigorous, and 
even more authentic poetry will be achieved when writers 
of the Caribbean are fully aware of what has been done 
by their cousins in the surrounding language groups. 
The Caribbean is the only region in the modern world 
in which Europe, Asia, and Negroid Africa meet. In the 
words of Harold Stannard, “in the ancient world they 
met in the Aegean and there issued from their meeting 
the superb civilization of Greece. Who can say what lofty 
Caribbean destiny is now beginning to weave itself on 
the loom of time?” 


THE CASE OF COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica: A Study in Economic Development is the 
fourth in a series of economic surveys published since 
1948 by the Twentieth Century Fund in which the re- 
sources, the living standards, and the possibilities for 
economic development of a particular country are basic 
subjects of detailed inquiry and analysis. Unlike the 
earlier studies on Turkey, Brazil, and Greece, this report 
was planned and undertaken after President Truman’s 
inaugural address of January 20, 1949. It was especially 
designed to inquire into developments in the various 
segments of Costa Rica’s national economy and, on the 
basis of the findings, to recommend specific measures 
for economic growth and improvement. The book is, in 
effect, a case study of special interest to those concerned 
with problems of economic development, and is published 
as a concrete demonstration of how some of the prin- 
ciples of the Point Four program might be applied in 
the Latin American countries. 

To prepare this unique type of survey the Twentieth 
Century Fund assigned a staff of five highly qualified, 
experienced specialists to the task. Headed by Stacy May 
of the International Basic Economy Corporation, whose 
services were made available by its president, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, the mission included Just Faaland, econ- 
omist with the UN Organisation for European Co-opera- 
tion; Albert R. Koch of the Federal Reserve Board; 
Howard L. Parsons, agricultural economist; and Clar- 
ence Senior, foreign economic specialist. 

Members of the study group directed their attention 
more to a broad understanding of the country’s problems 
of economic development than to the usual detailed de- 
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Costa Rican farm family and home. Improved farm methods will 
help economic development, bring better living conditions 


scription and analysis. The choice of Costa Rica was 
influenced by various considerations, many of which 
would admittedly have applied to other Latin American 
nations. Costa Rica’s compactness, its close adherence 
to democratic institutions, its rich and varied resources, 
its high level of literacy, and its government's desire 
to improve living standards represented a combination 
of factors decisive in the selection of that country. 

In summary, the mission succeeded well in its task. 
The recommendations on individual projects are system- 
atically set forth. The proposed development program 
is outlined in terms of specific policies and projects. 
Many of the basic policies are dealt with as matters for 
Costa Rica’s own initial consideration and effort. includ- 
ing the expansion and improvement of scientific research 
in agriculture, the effective use of banking credit. the 
maintenance of a balanced government budget. and the 
channeling of domestic savings into productive enter- 
prise. Foreign financial and technical aid will support 
Costa Rican initiative through specific projects not yet 
defined and elaborated. In clarifying the role that foreign 
and international agencies could play. the mission takes 
cognizance of what private foreign capital is already 
doing for Costa Rican development. 

The report is a key contribution to the rapidly grow- 
ing literature on economic development. It represents a 
method of approach that is of current interest since it 
combines the developmental needs of a given country 
with practical suggestions for applying the Point Four 
program to raise national output and living standards. 
The conclusions are reinforced by many statistical tables. 
and the book contains an excellent index.—Amos E. 
Taylor 
Costa Rica: A Stupy in Economic DeveLopment. by 
Stacy May, Just Faaland. Albert R. Koch, Howard L. 
Parsons, and Clarence Senior. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1952. 374 p. $3.00 


ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


A STUDY OF GREAT SIGNIFICANCE in the evolution of 
human rights in the Americas has just been added by 
Eduardo Salazar Gémez to his long list of published 
books. Derechos del Hombre (The Rights of Man) is 
about Ecuador, but deals with the situation in relation 
to the world-wide movement that inspires and influences 
the daily activity of the United Nations and that is dis- 
cussed, experimented with, or actually lived—as the case 
may be—in every country in the world. Salazar’s book 
could not have come at a more appropriate time, for 
conclusion of the much-discussed Covenant of Human 
Rights in the political and civil, economic, social, and 
cultural fields, now being prepared by the UN Human 
Rights Commission, is announced for 1953. 

This Ecuadorean book is a concrete commentary and 
an invaluable source of data. It describes the progress 
of individual rights through Ecuador’s troubled consti- 
tutional history and sums up facts, viewpoints, and 


_ efforts in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


A man of letters, jurist, diplomat, and commentator 
on American problems, Eduardo Salazar has also been a 
man of action, going beyond Ecuadorean politics to 
success in other spheres. His experience in industry and 
finance is shown in his works, particularly those pub- 
lished in Mexico and Costa Rica, in which the director 
of industrial enterprises gives way to the writer eager 
to describe them. The man of action in Salazar also 
seeks system and coherence in the analysis of human 
rights. He cites many contemporary authors in summing 
up the progress in this field, which is the noblest index 
of the history of mankind because it is the history of 
freedom. The goal is to encourage this trend and trans- 
late it into popular convictions as well as legal provisions. 
As Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said of the Declaration of 
Human Rights in 1948, it must tend to “awaken in the 
people of each nation a clearer awareness of the im- 
portance of the individual and of the need to recognize 
his freedoms and rights as the best bulwark against 
another war.” 

It is natural that Salazar should have sponsored in 
the Ecuadorean Congress a bill for a human-rights law 
amounting to an Ecuadorean interpretation of the inter- 
national declaration—that is, that on a national level 
could go even farther than the kind of philosophical 
compromises on which all United Nations members 
could agree. The criticisms. that the bill received from 
certain quarters and the applause of the impartial and 
progressive sectors are proof of its nature. 

The appendices to the book contain the principal 
documents on this subject, beginning with the Declara- 
tion of 1948 and including the Inter-American Charter 
of Social Guarantees and the draft project of the Inter- 
American Court to Protect the Rights of Man, both 
approved by the Ninth International Conference of 
American States. The distinguished writer Alfredo Pareja 
Diez Canseco supplied a fine preface.—L. Guerrero 
DerecHos pet Homsre, by Eduardo Salazar Gomez. 
Preface by Alfredo Pareja Diez Canseco. Quito, Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 1952. Ten Ecuadorean sucres 
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FROM THE PAU BOOKSHELF 


Recent PAU publications include three additions to 
the Division of Philosophy, Letters, and Sciences’ 
Escritores de América series, all in Spanish. Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez, who now heads the fundamental education 
materials production center in the PAU, edited a selec- 
tion of literary criticism by the great Nicaraguan poet 
Rubén Dario, under the title Rubén Dario, Critico 
Literario. In his introduction, Dr. Abreu Gomez admits 
that Dario’s prose does not equal the standards of his 
poetry, but he sees in his critical writing a fairness, 
a lucidity, and a breadth of understanding that make it 
fully worthy of the pen of this man who contributed 
so much to modernism’s victory over academic and 
romantic patterns. The volume contains twenty-two selec- 
tions dealing with such literary figures of the Americas 
as Enrique Gomez Carillo, José Pereira da Graga Aranha, 
Ricardo Palma, José Enrique Rodé, and José Marti, and 
such subjects as Brazilian culture, Dominican literature, 
and the reception of American novels in Spain. 

Brazil’s Graca Aranha (1868-1931) is himself repre- 
sented by another volume of selections, Graga Aranha: 
La Obra y el Hombre (Graca Aranha: The Work and 
the Man), edited and translated from the Portuguese by 
Armando Correia Pacheco of the Division of Philosophy. 
Letters, and Sciences. Pacheco, in the introduction. 
describes Graca Aranha as a man whose prodigious 
imagination and tendency to dream limited his literary 
output. His first book, Canaan, Pacheco calls his best. 
indeed “the greatest philosophical novel in Brazilian 
literature.” The setting is a colony of German immigrants 
in southern Brazil. Milkau, the central character, seeks 
a new land of freedom, justice, and love. His friend 
Lentz represents the Nietszchean principle of violence. 
Through the terrible suffering of the heroine, Maria, 
Lentz is finally won over to sympathy and hope for man- 
kind’s progress. In his second work, Malazarte, a lyrical 
drama, Graca Aranha plunged into a monistic concept 
of the universe and his characters represent the triumph 
of hedonistic joy. This thinking’ was carried on in more 
strictly philosophical terms in A Estética da Vida (The 
Esthetics of Life). In his next book, Machado de Assis e 
Joaquim Nabuco, Gracga Aranha brought together the 
correspondence of the novelist and the statesman and 
brilliantly contrasted the two men. Then he produced 
two works that Pacheco calls corollaries of A Estética 
da Vida, Espirito Moderno (The Modern Spirit, a collec- 
tion of essays) and a novel, A Viagem Maravilhosa (The 
Marvelous Voyage), in which he illustrated his “mystique 
of love.” Pacheco finds its cubistic kaleidoscope tedious 
and excessively sentimental. He has high praise, however. 
for the unfinished autobiography, O Meu Préprio 
Romance (My Own Novel), published posthumously. In 
general, Pacheco considers that Graca Aranha’s vivid 
imagination was a blessing in the realm of fiction but 
a curse as far as philosophical speculation was con- 
cerned, making him a prisoner of an obscure material- 
ism. Excerpts from all the works mentioned are presented 
in Graca Aranha: La Obra y el Hombre. 


The third volume is devoted to Gabriel René-Moreno 
(1834-1909), Bolivian historian and scholar, who made 
it his job to bring to life the story of his country’s de- 
velopment as a nation. The selection from his writings 
and the prologue analyzing his work are by Bolivian 
writer Enrique Kempff Mercado. Included are three 
chapters from Ultimos Dias Coloniales en el Alto-Peri 
(The Last Colonial Days in Upper Peru, i.e., Bolivia), 
which gives a rich description of the life of the ancient 
city of La Plata (now Sucre) at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. There follow biographical-literary 
notes on Juana Asurduy de Padilla and Mariano Ricardo 
Terrazas, which Kempff Mercado cites as examples of 
the vigor and elegance of René-Moreno’s style. Excerpts 
from the introduction to René-Moreno’s Catdlogo del 
Archivo de Mojos y Chiquitos give a picture of life in 
the Jesuit missions of Paraguay at the time of the 
Jesuits’ expulsion from Spanish lands. Each of these 


three volumes is paper-bound and priced at $1.00. 
@eeeeee 


In the legal field, the Division of Law and Treaties 
has published the new Constitution of the Republic of 
Uruguay in English in mimeographed form. This unique 
document, ratified by a popular referendum in December 
1951, vests executive power in a National Council of 
Government instead of in an individual President. 
(50 cents) 

Manuel Canyes, Chief of the Division of Law and 
Treaties, is the author of a pamphlet now available in a 
second edition, The Organization of American States and 
the United Nations, comparing the structures of these 
two international organizations and describing their 
juridical relationships. (20 cents) 

A free booklet, The Americas Unite . . . for Progress, 
tells the story of the OAS Program for Technical Co- 
operation and the technical-assistance projects being 
carried out under it. For a broader picture of technical 
assistance work, both before and after the launching 
of the Point Four idea, covering private projects, U.S. 
Government programs, United Nations and UN special- 
ized agencies’ efforts, as well as the work of regional 
systems, it is appropriate to mention here /nternational 
Technical Assistance: Programs and Organization, by 
Yale professor Walter R. Sharp, a publication of the 
Public Administration Service, Chicago (146 p., paper, 


$2.50). 


Pocket-size booklet 
outlines OAS technical 
assistance program 
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Costa Rican Ambassador to the 
United States and the OAS J. 
Rafael Oreamuno mixes a drink 
for his decorative family. He first 
came to the States thirty years 
ago, met his attractive Costa 
Rican wife, Maria, here, and 
their only child, Diana, was born 


- 
in New York. 


Financier and diplomat Dr. 
Oreamuno was appointed 
envoy to Washington and 
chairman of his country’s UN 
delegation in 1950. He has also 
chaired the OAS Economic 
and Social Council. 


Diana went to Columbia University for a year, will graduate 
from George Washington in January as an English majer. 


In her spare time Mrs. Oreamuno likes to 
paint English china. Educated in Great Britain, 
she hopes to take Diana to Europe next year. 

She says she was a confirmed New Yorker until 
she came to live in Washington, now admits 

it has won her over completely. 
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it’s the talkin... 


Panama City 


More and more pint-sized European automobiles are thread- 
ing their way among U.S. models on Panama’s jammed thorough- 
fares. It is reliably reported that sales of U.S. cars, which formerly 
had a monopoly, have dropped one-third since last year. This is 
due partly to the jump in U.S. prices, reflecting higher manu- 
facturing costs, and partly to higher freight rates. Another factor 
is the skill of local salesmen in stressing the parking advantages 
and lower gas consumption of their Lilliputian models. . . . 

Panama’s first drive-in theater opened its gates in September 
and despite heavy seasonal rains has attracted enthusiastic crowds. 
Its proximity to the spruce new University City and the manual- 
arts school has raised a question as to whether the drive-in, with 
its attached restaurant-bar, will lure university students away 
from classes, which meet only at night... . 

People are still talking about the Barcelona artists’ exhibit 
that graced the walls of the brand-new Casa de Periodistas (Press 
Club) in September and early October. A hundred and fifty oils, 
the work of fifty of Spain’s leading modern artists, brought 
record crowds to Panama’s first top-flight art exhibit. From here 
the paintings were shipped on to other American capitals. .'. . 

Vance Rogers, new U.S. Point Four director for Panama. 
announced on his arrival here that an improved variety of seed 
corn called Tiquisate, which gives promise of doubling the present 
meager crops, will be distributed to local farmers. The moderniz- 
ing of Panama’s agriculture is finally being given top billing by 
practical politicians as well as technicians and social workers... . 

Meanwhile, the Colon Free Zone is stimulating local industry. 
Less than two years old, this customs-free area reports that 
fourteen firms have already signed up for land. In October the 
Panama Canal Company's Health Bureau awarded a contract for 
six thousand vials of penicillin to the local representatives of 
Bristol Laboratories. In the past, such bids have been advertised 
in the States. Handled locally, they will materially strengthen 
the new Free Zone in the long-stagnant port of Colén. .. . 

People are beginning to talk about a glittering celebration 
in 1953, when the Hemisphere’s youngest republic will have com- 
pleted its first half-century of independence.—Evelyn R. Moore 


To celebrate the José Marti centenary in January, Marti 
scholars from all the Spanish-speaking countries will converge on 
the Cuban capital for a Congress of American Historians. Among 
those invited is the famous Spanish philosopher and essayist, 
José Ortega y Gasset... . 

Cubans continue to find a bit of fun in the most serious 
problems. The hurricane threats this fall have produced a breed 
of cicloneros, as they are called, who start making frantic prepa- 
rations the moment the least disturbance is reported, arming 
themselves with rain capes, cork hats, rope, and perhaps a bottle 
of rum. But they haven't been too frightened to turn out some 
lively rumbas and other musical creations built around this 
theme. ... 

The plan to publish a Spanish edition of Life for distribu- 
tion in Latin America has caused considerable consternation 
among Havana magazines. Some maintain this competition is too 
tough to fight without official help. . .. 

The sad state of Havana streets has touched off some grum- 
bling in the press. “One hole leads to a hundred,” moaned one 
editorial writer recently. “Trucks and automobiles hitting a hole 
automatically create another on the rebound and carve the first 


still deeper.” A loud public outcry, he continued, is definitely in 
order. Meanwhile, the stretches that are being improved add 
further traffic barriers. ... 

The extensive Cartoonists’ Exhibit in the new commercial 
district known as La Rampa is proving extremely popular. Some 
really outstanding work is on display there.—Enrique Lakrador 
Ruiz 


Santiago 

Chileans are still hashing over the presidential inauguration. 
To pare expenses, the new President, Carlos Ibanez del @ampo, 
called off the traditional banquet and dance in the Palacio de la 
Moneda, the Chilean White House, and instead asked the nation’s 
artists to help put on a series of popular shows. Actors, writers, 
and musicians responded to the appeal, and platforms sprang up 
in plazas all over the country. The seven built in Santiago were 
decorated by the best painters from the School of Fine Arts. 

In front of the presidential palace, in the Plaza de la Consti- 
tucién, the national symphony orchestra and the University of 
Chile chorus presented Honegger’s King David oratorio, The 
Musical Extension Institute ballet company presented Ernst 
Uthoff's Petrouchka, accompanied by the symphony orchestra 
under the baton of Victor Tevah. The Teatro Experimental [see 
“Curtain Time in Chile,” September Americas] gave a_ per- 
formance of its best production of the year, Lope de Vega’s 
Fuenteovejuna. Pierre Chenal, the French movie director now 
visiting in Chile, said these last two presentations “would be 
outstanding even in Paris.” 

On other platforms contests were held among cueca experts 
(the cueca is Chile’s national dance), folk-music players, and 
esquinazos (farmers on horseback). The Choral Society of Chile 
organized a Pan American Choir Festival, and the Professional 
Artists’ Syndicate presented a Fiesta of the Americas. The tra- 
ditional parade was held in Cousino Park, with all branches of 
the armed services participating. .. . 

South America’s first Existentialist “cave” recently opened 
here. Called “The Inferno,” it was skillfully decorated by an 
eminent Chilean sculptor, German Montero Carvallo. An appro- 
priate basement location was chosen. A devil with the body of a 
dog guards the entrance, and clenched gilded claws reach out 
of the baseboards of the room in an anguished gesture. Sala- 
manders and serpents encircle the columns, diabolical faces with 
eyes and mouth lit up in red peer down from the ceiling, and 
white skulls emitting a pale and gloomy light hang from the 
walls. Despite the macabre atmosphere, or perhaps to counteract 
its depressing influence, the artists who come here volunteer 
songs, verses, or rapid sketches of the onlookers. . . . 

For many years the arrival of spring, which starts in Sep- 
tember in Chile, was heralded by a student fiesta—a custom that 
was discontinued in the mid-thirties. This year the tradition was 
revived, a Queen of Spring was elected, and once more the 
young people gave free reign to spontaneous and wholesome 
merrymaking in the streets... . 

A horrified chill shook the population of Santiago when a 
narrow steel wire was stretched taut between the two highest 
buildings in town, the sixteen-story Hotel Carrera and the 
Workers’ Social Security Building, for the daring act of four 
German tightrope walkers who are touring the continent. An 
expectant silence greeted the youths when they appeared on the 
hotel balcony and began to walk on space as casually as the 
rest of us walk on terra firma. They rode motorcycles, sat down 
for a smoke, danced, and jumped on their precarious perch. 
Later they confided to reporters that they all are terrified in 
trafic. They hope eventually to try their stunt on a wire linking 
two of New York’s highest skyscrapers and then attempt an aerial 


crossing of Niagara Falls.—Betty Lorca 
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THE OLD MAN AND SOCIETY 

(Continued from page 8) 

unequal length united only by the common protagonist. 
Harry Morgan, a contemporary pirate and smuggler 
whose illustrious name only underlines the littleness of 
. his own career. We also find a deplorable caricature of 
‘a writer in the character Richard Gordon, and, on the 
last pages especially, a condemnation of the rich Key 
West vacationers’ parasitic living. Harry Morgan is a 
romantic figure, a lowly descendant of the Corsair and 
Manfred, a victim, not an avenger, of social injustice. 
On three occasions Morgan’s path crosses that of more 
or less conspicuous representatives of organized revolu- 
tion. First, he encounters a band of young revolutionaries 
in a Havana café: second, in a Key West dockside 
tavern he meets a communist U.S. soldier; third, he 
collaborates briefly and fatally with a group of young 
Cuban terrorists who are fleeing to Havana after holding 
up a bank in Key West. (Hemingway has never had 
any luck with revolutionary characters. The reason is 
that he personally is far from being one, and he has 
done nothing but look at himself reflected in his pro- 
tagonists.) Merely listing these disparate contacts points 
out the extraordinary political confusion of Morgan- 
Hemingway, who, at the end of his bumpy _non- 
conformist’s existence, comes to the conclusion that one 
man alone, do what he may, can accomplish nothing. 
“It had taken him a long time to get it out and it had 
taken him all his life to learn it. . . .” The worst of it 
is that in this respect Morgan-Hemingway had really 
learned nothing at all. 

The Spanish War acted as a powerful reagent on 
Hemingway. His love for the Spanish people led him to 
mobilize all his resources in aid of the republican govern- 
.ment, and he went to the peninsula to lend his personal 
and financial support. His major work on that war is 
For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940), still his best novel and 
the fullest compendium of his faults and virtues. 

From the technical point of view, it gathers up and 
perfects the results of many years’ experiment in the art 
of narration, achieving moments of uncommon power 
and beauty. It is also more skillfully constructed than 
any of his previous novels, and the characters are better 
and more completely integrated types. The hero. Robert 
Jordan, Spanish instructor at the University of Montana. 
is again Hemingway, but a Hemingway rejuvenated by 
the Spanish people’s struggle and by the fresh. sponta- 
neous love of a generous land, represented by young 
Maria, that preserves its spiritual virginity despite its 
brutal violation by fascism. Pilar is Hemingway's symbol 
of popular Spain, a kind of guerrilla Dama de Elehe— 
ill-tempered and maternal. violent and aggressive to the 
point of brutality when the occasion demands it, tender 
and sensual when circumstances permit. intelligent and 
quick in her decisions, superstitious and incredulous 
and often crudely realistic, heart and mind of the 
guerrilla band. Pablo, somber and enigmatic, individu- 
alistic and undisciplined, sums up all the qualities that 
for centuries national and foreign writers have been 
imputing to the Spanish people. Completing the picture 
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are the superstitious, indolent, and at times cowardly 
gypsy: the slow-moving, sententious Castilian, brave 
without complications, who dies without a gesture; the 
old smuggler of uncouth intelligence who fights to the 
death surrounded by his men: the illiterate tormented 
by a preoccupation with sin, who weeps when he kills 
his enemies: and many more. In painting them, the 
author was offering to the sympathies of the world a 
handful of representatives of a people fighting desperately 
for its freedom. 

And yet, taken as a whole, the novel is a lamentable 
source of political confusion and has done more harm 
than good to the cause of the Spanish people. The por- 
trayal of the republican leaders and their foreign col- 
laborators could not be more unsympathetic, and in 
some cases has the earmarks of violent caricature. By 
coutrast, the Franco faction and its foreign allies are 
treated too gently and not explicitly enough. There is 
not a single statement of the profound or immediate 
causes of the struggle. The villain of the piece is not a 
nationalist or fascism, but Pablo, the unforeseeable and 
uncontrollable factor of the republican band, cruel and 
egotistical, intehse and cunning, who returns as the 
indispensable guide of the guerrillas in the last pages of 
the novel. Never are we shown a caricature of a Falangist 
or of one of his foreign allies, and the reader comes to 
feel more pity and respect than hostility toward the 
Falangist militiamen who attack the guerrillas in the 
mountains. The author’s political confusion leads him 
into criticism of the republican leadership based on half- 
truths or badly stated truths that in the end are more 
damaging than total falsehood. Sometimes hitting the 
mark, often uncomprehending, and always failing to see 
men and events in their relationship to the whole historic 
process, the novel turns out to be an aggregate of well- 
drawn episodes lacking continuity, depending always on 
the individual characters, on the memories of Pilar and 
Maria. on the hero’s disjointed train of thought stimu- 
lated by the faith or skepticism of the moment. 

In For Whom the Bell Tolls Hemingway carries his 
linguistic virtuosity to its highest point. Using boldly 
unorthodox grammar and odd or archaic words and 
constructions. he succeeds in reproducing in English 
the vigorous flavor of Spanish popular speech. On the 
other hand, not too much importance should be conceded 
to the repeated use of certain Spanish phrases, like the 
exclamation “;Qué va!” There are those who have seen 
in this a sort of leitmotiv, an expression of the need for 
discarding everything secondary that might stand in the 
way of the main undertaking. Actually, it is a slightly 
exaggerated use of a common Spanish interjection em- 
ployed in denying or cutting short someone else’s re- 
marks. Hemingway enjoys handling the strong, even 
brutal, Spanish interjections and blasphemies, and un- 
questionably his frequent use of them in this and other 
works is prompted by more than a desire for realism. 
They are inserted rather as streaks of light that brutally 
invigorate and illuminate the paragraph. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor, Hemingway took 
an active part in World War II, and. as before, his feats 
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* of arms and his adventures as a correspondent enriched 


his true biography and the legend of him. The war 
brought again the same bitter taste and disenchantment 
as his youthful war experiences. This new and deeper 
disillusion finds expression in the worst of his books, 
Across the River and Into the Trees (1950). In this 
novel the plot dwindles to almost nothing: A U.S. army 
colonel. Richard Cantwell, a man of fifty, goes to Venice 
to see his nineteen-year-old mistress, Renata, a countess 
in the rancid Venetian artistocracy, and to hunt wild 
duck. The colonel talks, makes love, dines sumptuously. 
talks. drinks, talks, hunts, talks, and dies of a heart 
attack. The slender plot is only a pretext for the hero— 
as always, Ernest Hemingway, but a Hemingway pre- 
maturely aged and sick—to alleviate -his bitterness with 
harsh criticism of the generals and politicians of the 
allied democracies. Once again political confusion leads 
him to such statements as this: “I can’t hate Fascists, 
he thought. Nor Krauts either, since unfortunately, | am 
a soldier.” Which is clearly confusing an objectionable 
doctrine—fascism—with a nationality, unobjectionable 
like all nationalities. Another time, after having expressed 
his admiration of Rommel. he replies to Renata’s com- 
ment that the Nazi general had been his enemy: “I ‘love 
my enemies, sometimes, more than my friends.” The 
colonel’s young mistress understands perfectly the cathar- 
tic function of such outpourings and encourages them. 
And Cantwell-Hemingway purges himself completely in 
forty-five chapters of biting observations on D’Annunzio 
and the Pope, Montgomery and Leclerc, Patton and 
Eisenhower, the Pentagon and Margaret Truman, and 
even his next-to-last wife. His harshest criticism is hurled 
in one violent paragraph at President Truman and his 
administration. At the end, when the protagonist takes 


a rest from all the bitterness and goes out to shoot 
ducks, he says to himself: “Maybe I will get Christian 
toward the end. Yes, he said, maybe you will. Who wants 
to make a bet on that?” 

But it’s not really worth betting on such an obvious 
end, to which the novelist’s ideological process has been 
pointing from the beginning. Back in one of the stories 
from In Our Time we find a soldier who, in the terror 
of a night bombardment on the Fossalta front, offers 
himself to Christ, which is no assurance that the next 
night he will not forget his promise in the arms of his 
girl. In A Farewell to Arms Frederick Henry repeats on 
three different occasions that he fears God at night. 
“It is in defeat that we become Christian,” he says. In 
For Whom the Bell Tolls the preoccupation with religion 
erupts on many pages. Sometimes it is in the austere 
words of old Anselmo, who believes that even if there 
is no God, it is a sin to kill, and there can’t be a God, 
he explains, because “if there were God, never would 
He have permitted what I have seen with my eyes”; in 
almost the tones of Seneca, he adds, “But now a man 
must be responsible to himself.” Other times he brings 


Mary and young Italian writer who lives with Hemingways at 
El Vigia, their big farm near Havana 


out the more primitive phase of religion—gypsy magic 
and superstition—in Pilar and thes gypsy guerrilla. 
Hemingway has always been drawn to the traces of old 
pre-Christian cults surviving in Spanish Catholicism and 
the liturgical meaning, the bloody sacrifice, preserved in 
bullfighting. But what leads him back to Christianity is 
his inability to find a rational answer to the confusion 
of his spirit, to the feeling of defeat, solitude, and death 
that cries out in anguish from his books. 

Hemingway once alluded to the Gulf Stream as an 
example of the permanent in the midst of change and 
destruction—the old fallacy of the immutability of na- 
ture as opposed to the essential mutability and decrepi- 
tude of history. Now his most recent book, The Old Man 
and the Sea (1952). has the Gulf Stream for its setting. 

The appearance of Hemingway's new book immediately 
stirred up a storm of enthusiastic comment, with few 
dissenting voices. It has been called his best work. Jack 
London, Hawthorne, and Melville have been mentioned, 
and the old fisherman’s battle with the marlin has been 
compared to Captain Ahab’s battle with the white whale. 
The Old Man‘ and the Sea is without any doubt a mag- 
nificent specimen of the art of story-telling, whose author 
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reveals himself in full mastery of a direct, sober, effective 
style. Compare it, for example, with the book it most 
resembles in story and meaning—Victor Hugo's Toilers 
of the Sea (1866). Both aspire to describe the struggle 
of man with natural forces. In both the protagonists 
fight alone against the sea and its creatures: Gilliat for 
the love of Déruchette, old Santiago to conquer his bad 
luck, for pride, as he himself says. In both cases the 
man achieves his immediate objective but is defeated in 
the end by something unforeseen, against which his will 
and intelligence are unavailing: then Gilliat, a nineteenth- 
century romantic, lets himself be swallowed by the sea 
on the very scene of his triumph, while Santiago, a 
twentieth-century romantic, hoists his mast and sail to 
his shoulder, like a man carrying his hope on his back, 
and drags himself painfully to his shanty, to dream 
again his strange dream of an African beach with white 
and gold sands where lions gambol, symbols of the vigor 
and power of his lost youth. A common defect places 
both novels on a lower plane than some of their respec- 
tive authors’ earlier works. This is narrowness of view. 
which, in limiting the picture to one isolated aspect of 
reality, falsifies and impoverishes it. In Hugo's novel 
the disparity between the title and the actual content 
leaps to the eye: Hemingway has taken the precaution of 
calling his The Old Man and the Sea, thus establishing 
a precise relationship between an individual and nature. 
But not even its title, which recalls those of many legends 
and popular myths, makes acceptable its narrow view- 
point, in which the affairs of society disappear entirely. 
Old Santiago turns out in the end to be only a more 
persevering fisherman than the moneyed tourist Harry 
Morgan took out for marlin in To Have and Have Not. 
Still, on two points Hemingway clearly surpasses Hugo: 
first, his economy—a novelette as against two thick 
volumes; second, the breath of life issuing from the 
pages of a man who knows the sea and fishing. as com- 
pared with the unmistakable odor of the laboratory or 
the library that clings to Hugo’s novel. 

The Old Man and the Sea plainly marks the farthest 
boundaries of excellence Ernest Hemingway's art has yet 
achieved; equally plainly it marks the limitations of his 
vision. Even more than his other works. it reveals him 
as an unsurpassed painter of suggestive details who 
prefers to describe things he has seen and narrate events 
he has lived through. with utter fidelity: who expresses 
his momentary state of mind in a half-fictitious character 
that serves him as symbol and screen: and who grants 
pure imagination little space. It also shows the author's 
deliberate withdrawal from the political and social prob- 
lems that are an unforgettable part of reality. his 
abandonment of the critical attitude, confused and dis- 
oriented if you will. but aggressive and argumentative. 
that characterizes his previous work. Now, in place of a 
concrete individual—Nick Adams, Harry Morgan. in 
short, Ernest Hemingway—face to face with his own 
circumstances, we have Man before Nature, both in 
capital letters, with the struggle transported to a meta- 
physical plane and symbolized by a fish story. Those 
who like to interpret literary symbols will exhaust Frazer 


and Jessie L. Weston and make the old fisherman, the 
marlin, and the sharks brand-new versions of an ancient 
mythology. Those who judge The Old Man and the Sea 
in the light of its relation to Hemingway’s total work 
and of the significance of this in literature as a whole, 
will find in it the most recent variations on his familiar 
themes: the sea, man alone against nature, the pre- 
occupation with sin, the intrepid battle that ends in 
failure. All of which is the expression of an anguished 
outlook on the world. It is the outlook of a group of 
writers who, distressed by their surroundings and _ in- 
capable of fighting in an organized fashion to change 
them, thought they could save themselves with the cult 
of potent individualism and with a return to nature, and 
have painted only solitude. failure, and death. @ @ @ 
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World Art Goes to Séo Paulo Lourival Gomes May, Stacy, and others: Costa Rica: A Study in 
Machado Aug 20 Economic Development (Amos E. Taylor) Dee 37 
Ask Mr. Webster Jul 25 
At Best An Echo Armando 8} Pires Sep 13 . 
fer Pucres Rico Paul A. Mer 8 Mosk, Sanjord A.: La Revolucion Industrial en 
pas México (Gonzalo Blanco) Nov 36 
.) Navas Miralda, Paca: Barro (Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle) Jul 36 
Oakes, Maud: The Two Crosses of Todos Santos 
(Mary G. Reynolds) Apr 35 
Oqueli, Arturo: El Brujo de Talgua (Rafael 
Heliedorm Valle) Jul 36 
Ortega, Pompilio: Patrios Lares (Rafael Heliodore 
Valle) Jul 36 


Drama of the Ancients José Juan Arrom Mar 16 
Hermit of Macuto José Nucete Sardi Jun 24 
Marti the Art Critic José Gomez Sicre Dee 12 


Master of Space & Time J Gomez Sicre Apr 12 


Montenegro, Roberto: Retablos de México: Mexican 
Votive Paintings (José Gomez Sicre) Mar 38 


Barbed Pen of Coke Carlos Reyes Nov 6 


Bennett. Wycliffe S. 
Dec 36 


New Language for the Caribbean 


Dancing with Pérez Fernandez Alma Hubner Oct 12 


Andrade, Rail: El Perfil de la Quimera (Rail Nass) 


Pierson, Donald, and others: Cruz das Almas: 

A Brazilian Village (Charles Wagley) Oct 38 
Richer, Clément: Ti-Coyo and His Shark: An Immoral 
Fable (Wallace B. Alig) Mar 37 


Rodriguez Expoésito, César: Finlay (Joaquin 
Fermoselle Bacardi) Mar 36 


Salazar Gémez, Eduardo: Derechos del Hombre 
(L. Guerrero) Dee 38 


Silva, Fernando: Barro en la Sangre (Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle) May 38 


Stewart, Virginia: 45 Contemporary Mexican Artists 
(José Gomez Sicre) Mar 38 


Sutton, George Miksch: Mexican Birds (Louis J. 
Halle, Jr.) Feb 34 


Tannenbaum, Frank: Mexico: La Lucha por la Paz 
y por el Pan (Gonzalo Blanco) Nov 36 


Thorning, Joseph F.: Miranda, World Citizen 
(C. G. Fenwick) Aug 36 


Vogt, Evon Z., and Kluckhohn, Clyde: Navaho Means 
People (Anibal Buitron) Aug 39 

BRAZIL 
Brazilian Folk Patterns Renato Almeida Mar 28 
Brazilian Socrates J. B. Mello e Souza Jan 9 
Dancers’ Holiday Benedicta Quirino dos Santos 
Feb 18 
Gourdful of Cheer Luiz Carlos Lessa Jul 9 


Half a Century of Brazilian Literature Lucia Miguel 
Pereira Oct 19 


Island Adventure Scott Seegers Sep 6 
Lepers’ Children Alvadee Adams May 16 
Life-saving Vipers Apr 24 
Porto Alegre Erico Verissimo Jun 6 
Styled in Brazil Nov 13 
World Art Goes to Sao Paulo Lourival Gomes 
Machado Aug 20 
Brazilian in Dixie Alceu Amoroso Lima Sep 3 
Brickell, Herschel Writers’ Workshop Jan 19 
Bueno, Salvador Qf Manners and Morals Jan 6 
Buitron, Anibal New Looms May 6 
Burke, Maleolm K. Andean Backwaters Jan 12 


Cabrera Leiva, Guillermo Forgotten Venture Jun 16 
CALDER, ALEXANDER Master of Space & Time 
José Gomez Siere Apr 12 
Caribbean Harvest Apr 
Chicago's Haitian Ancestor Mercer Cook Feb 24 
CHILE 
Arabs in Chile Benedietd Chuaqui Dee 17 
Barbed Pen of Coke Carlos Reyes Nov 6 
Chile Goes Whaling Gordon H. MacDougall Oct 16 


Claudio Arrau, Master of the Keyboard Cecil M. 
Smith Aug 9 


Coke Tells How to Make a Movie Nov 8 
Curtain Time in Chile Ricardo A. Latcham Sep 16 
In Memory of Medina Ricardo Donoso Oct 22 
Chinatown, Havana Enrique Labrador Ruiz Aug 6 
CHRISTMAS Season's Greetings Dee 24 
Chuaqui, Benedicto “Arabs in Chile Dee 17 
CITIES 
Chinatown, Havana Enrique Labrador Ruiz Aug 6 
City by the Golden Gate Francis Violich Nov 24 
City with a Secret Angélica Mendoza Aung 12 
Honduran Village Louis O. Williams Dec % 
1 Remember Mérida José Nucete Sard 
Letter from Key West Wallace B. Alig May 12 
Phoenix City Evelyn R. Moore Feb 6 
Porto Alegre Erico Verissimo ‘Jun 6 
There’s No Place Like Santa Ana Barbara Holbrook 
Oct 6 
Claudio Arrau, Master of the Keyboard Cecil M. Smith 
Aug 9 
Coke Tells How to Make a Movie Nov 8 


Sep 20 
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Colborn, Paul A. May 3 EL SALVADOR In Memory oj Medina Ricardo Donoso Oct 22 


dutonomy for Puerto Rico 


COLOMBIA Salvadorean Tales Wugo Lindo Jul 17 In Our Library July 39 
Colombian Prodigy Betty Wilson Jun 22 There's No Place Like Santa Ana Barbara Holbrook Insect Blitz Gonzalo Blanco Feb 16 
Oct 6 
Phoenix City Evelyn R. Moore Feb 6 . mam INTER-AMERICAN KELATIONS (See CONFERENCES 
University of the Andes Nov 3 EMBASSY ROW AND CONGRESSES, also ORGANIZATION OF 


Compton, George ( Latin America and the World Costa Rica Dee 40 AMERICAN STATES) 
Bank Sep 6 Dominican Republic Sep 40 Island Adventure Scott Seegers Sep 6 
What's Happening to the Hemisphere’s Trade? Dee 3 Ecuador May 40 It's All Spanish to Me J. Texier de Unda Oct 9 
(co-author Alfonso Varela) Menace from El Salvador Oct 29 It’s the Talk In... Nov-Dec 


the East Nov 13 Honduras Jul 24 
CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES Mexico Aug 40 a 
5 Brazilian Foik Patterns Renato Almeida Mar 28 Paraguay Jun 40 mge 
1 Date jor America Guillermo Nannetti Aug 30 Venezuela Nov 29 a 
Toward Central American Union Alberto Lleras 
Apr 3 
Cook, Merces Heltion Ancestor Feb 26 Know Your Neighbors? Jan-Dec 
CUBA 
4licia Alonso, Prima Ballerina Wallace B. Alig 
Jul 6 Feathered Factories May 24 
Chinatown, Havana Enrique Labrador Ruiz Aug 6 Feeney, Corinne B. Animals’ Island Jul 13 
Marti the Art Critic José Gomez Sicre Dee 12 Ferrous Bonanza Mar 24 
O} Manners and Morals Salvador Bueno Jan 6 FOLKLORE LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
Curtain Time in Chile Kicardo A. Latcham Sep 16 Brazilian Folk Patterns Renato Almeida Mar 28 Caribbean Harvest Apr 19 
Dancing with Pérez Fernandez Alma Hubner Oct 12 Dust in the Lungs Hazel O'Hara Mar 6 
; , - Gods of the Garden Adolfo de Hostos Jan 16 New Looms Anibal Buitrén May 6 
‘ i 3 Venezuela's Devil Dancers Juan Liscano Aug 24 Labrador Ruiz, Enrique Chinatown, Havana Aug 6 
4 “ 2 Fo:gotten Venture Guillermo Cabrera Leiva Jun 16 LANGUAGE 
4sk Mr. Webster Jul 25 
At Best An Echo Armando 8S. Pires Sep 13 
/ Dancers’ Holiday Benedicta Quirino dos Santos It's All Spanish to Me J. Texier de Unda Oct 9 
Feb 18 Latcham, Ricardo A. Curtain Time in Chile Sep 16 
Dancing with Pérez Fernéndes Alma Hubner Oct 12 Latin America and the World Bank George C. Compton 
Daniels, Marietta’ Where's the Library? Feb 3 Galindez, Jesis de Men of the Pyrenees Feb9 Sep 6 
s Date tor America Guillermo Nannetti Aug 30 Gods of the Garden Adolfo de Hostos Jan 16 Latin American Bookshelf Hubert Herring Apr 32 
“i DELANO, JORGE Barbed Pen of Coke Carlos Keyes Gomez Sicre, José Marti the Art Critic Dee 12 Lepers’ Children Alvadee Adams May 16 
i Nov 6 Master of Space & Time Apr 12 Lessa, Luiz Carlos Gourdjul of Cheer Jul 9% ; 
i, Délano, Jorge Coke Tells How to Make o Muvie Puerto Rican Modern Nov 21 Letter trom Key West Wallace B. Alig May 12 
wee Gourdful of Cheer Luiz Carlos Lessa Jul 9 Letters to the Editor Jan-Dec 
Diplomat’s Diplomat Thomas J. Hamilton Mar 3 Cate ia ‘ 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC en, vevey, Robert A. Newsprint from the Jungle Apr6 
Caribbean Harvest Apr 19 Life-saving Vipers Apr 24 
Forgotten Venture Guillermo Cabrera Leiva Jun 16 Lima, Alceu Amoroso Brazilian in Dixie Sep 3 
6 Donoso, Ricardo In Memory of Medina Oct 22 Lindo, Hugo Salvadorean Tales Jul 17 
3 ‘ Drama of the Ancients José Juan Arrom Mar 16 Liscano, Juan Venezuela's Devil Dancers Aug 24 
Duryee, William Trading Fair Jun 3 HAITI LITERATURE and PUBLISHING 
ct 3 Dust in the Lungs Hazel O'Hara Mar 6 Caribbean Harvest Apr 19 Argentina's Pioneer Liberal Enrique Anderson 
Chicago's Haitian Ancestor Mercer Cook Feb 2% sip 
In Memory of Medina Ricardo Donoso Oct 22 
Homilten, Themes J, Diplomat's Diplomat Mar 5 Latin American Bookshelf Hubert Herring Apr 32 
—— Rutgers Launches a Student Movement New Language for the Caribbean Wyclifie S$. Bennett 
Dec 36 
ECHEVERRIA, ESTEBAN Argentina's Picgeer Come to the Fair Elena Vinadé Ronan Of Manners and Morals Salvador Bueno Jan 6 
Vr, iberal Enrique Anderson Imbert Apr 24 spate Old Men and Society José Antonio Po-tuondo Dec 6 
;CONOMICS, TRADE, AND FINANCE HEMINGWAY, ERNEST Old Man and Society published in Latin America Gary MacEoin Oct 3 
Antonio Portuondo Dee 6 
j Caribbean Harvest Apr 19 Salvadorean Tales Hugo Lindo Aug 17 
~ ‘ hile Goes Whaling Gordon H. MacDougall Oct 16 : : Sarmiento the Writer Enrique Anderson Imbert 
Feathered Fectories May 24 Herring, Hubert Latin American Bookshelf} Apr 32 Nov 18 
4 Ferrous Bonanza Mar 24 HISTORY (See also BIOGRAPHY) _ _— Spanish Style José Nucete Sardi 
ay 37 


deross the Bering Strait’ Betty J. Meggers Apr 16 


vin America and the World Bank George C. 


Truth in Fiction José Antonio Portuondo May 9 


i Compton Sep 6 Forgotten Venture Guillermo Cabrera Leiva Jun 16 
Vesiean Shrimp Boom Sep 24 Geds of the Garden Adelle de Mestcs Jen 16 yf mad the New Gaucho Enrique Anderson Imbert 
un 
New Loom bal Buitre M eigh Ho, Come to th i Ron 
Looms Aniba uitron ay 6 Hey met he Fair Elena Vinadé Ronan the 83 
Necprint from the Jungle Robert A. Levey Apr 6 Jan 24 
of Ven of the Pyrenees Jests de Galindez Feb 9 Writers’ Workshop Herschel Brickell Jan 19 
Bais @iliem Dusves Jen 3 Paradise Lost N. Pelham Wright Nov 9 Lleras, Alberto Toward Central American Union 
misphere’s Trade? Paradox Square Evelyn R. Moore Apr 9 
core ¢ Dee 3 H k, B There's No Pl Like Sant LYNCH, BENITO Voice of the New Gaucho Enrique 
ECUADOR ‘ 
7 Ecusior Builds its Way Back Anatole A. Solow HONDURAS Honduran Village Louis O. Willians 
Jul Dee 9 
. New Lo Anibal Buitron May 6 Hostos, Adolfo de Gods of the Garden Jan 16 
EDUCATIO HOUSING 
Brazilian in Alceu Amoroso Lima Sep 3 Feuador Builds its Way Back Anatole A. Solow 
Date for Amen illermo Nannetti Aug 30 Jul 3 MacDougall, Gordon H.. Chile Goes Whaling Oct 16 
¢ “People Speak to People” Seth Spaulding Aug 16 Housing Clinic Jun 28 Popo or Bust May 20 
Rutgers Launches a nt Movement David Heft Hubner, Alma Dancing with Pérez Fernandez Oct 12 MacEoin, Gary Published in Latin America Oct 3 
Jun 20 Machado, Lourival Gomes JW orld Art Goes to 


Something to Read Nannetti Mar 13 Paulo Aug 20 
Teaching with Tape Alvar Jun 12 Marti the Art Critic José Gomez Sicre Dee 12 
Trial Run Seth Spaulding Dec 20 Master of Space & Time José Gomez Sicre Apr 12 
University of the Andes Nov 3 MEDINA, JOSE TORIBIO In Memory of Medina 
World in a Classroom Luis Emest) Guillén Feb 13 1 Remember Merida José Nucete Sardi Sep 20 Ricardo Donose Oct 22 
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Meggers. Betty J. Across the Bering Strait Apr 16 
Mello ¢ Souza, J. B. Brazilian Socrates Jan 9 
Men of the Pyrenees Jesis de Galindez Feb 9 


Menace from the East Alfonso Varela and George C. 


Compton Nov 13 
Mendoza, Angélica City with a Secret Aug 12 
MEXICO 

City With a Secret Angélica Mendoza Aug 12 


Diplomat’s Diplomat Thomas J. Hamilton Mar 3 
Mexican Shrimp Boom: Sep 24 
Popo or Bust Gordon H, MacDougall May 20 
Writers’ Workshop Herschel Brickell Jan 19 
Moore, Evelyn R. Paradox Square Apr 9 
Phoenix City Feb 6 
MUsICc 
Brazilian Folk Patterns Renato Almeida Mar 28 
Claudio Arrau, Master of the Keyboard Cecil M. 
Smith Aug 9 
Colombian Prodigy Betty Wilson Jun 22 
Radio and Records Jan-Apr 
Nannetti, Guillermo Date For America Aug 30 
Something to Read Mar 13 
New Government for Uruguay Luis Guillermo Piazza 
Jan 3 
New Language for the Caribbean Wycliffe S. Bennett 
Dee 36 


New Looms Anibal Buitrén May 6 


Vewsprint from the Jungle Robert A. Levey Apr 6 


NICARAGUA Vulcan’s Land Joaquin Zavala Mar 20 
Nucete Sardi, José Hermit of Macuto Jun 24 

I Remember Mérida Sep 20 

“The Rivals’’—Spanish Style May 37 

Of Manners and Morals Salvador Bueno Jan 6 


O'Hara, Hazel Mar 6 


Old Man and Society 


Dust in the Lungs 


José Antonio Portuondo Dee 6 


On the Shores of Titicaca Emilio Vasquez Jul 20 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (See also 


CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES, 

AMBASSADORS, and EMBASSY ROW) 
Dear Reader Jan-Dec 
Housing Clinic Jun 28 


OAS Foto-Flashes Jan-Dec 


PADILLA NERVO, LUIS) Dip!lomat's Diplomat 
Thomas J. Hamilton Mar 3 


PANAMA 


Animals’ Island Corinne B. Feeney Jul 13 

Paradox Square Evelyn R. Moore Apr 9 
Paradise Lost N. Pelham Wright Nov 9 
Paradox Square Evelyn R. Moore Apr 9% 


PARAGUAY 
Mar 9 


Utopia in Paraguay N. Petham Wright 


“People Speak to People’ Seth Spaulding Aug 16 


Pereira, Lucia Miguel Half a Century of Brazil.an 


Literature Oct 
Pérez, Alvaro Teaching with Tape Jun 12 
PEREZ FERNANDEZ, NESTOR Dancing With 
Pérez Fernandez Alma Hubner Oct 12 
PERU 
A4ncient Peruvian Art Oct 22 
Malcolm K. Burke 
Hazel O'Hara Mar 6 
May 24 
Vewsprint from the Jungle 


4ndean Backwaters Jan 12 
Dust in the Lungs 

Feathered Factories 
Robert A. Levey 


Emilio Vasquez 


Apr 6 


On the Shores of Titicaca Jul 20 


Evelyn R. Moore 


Piazza, Luis Guillermo 


Jan 3 


Phoenix City Feb 6 


New Government jor Uruguay 


Pires, Armando S. At Best An Echo Sep 13 
Points of View Jan-Dec 
Popo or Bust Gordon H. MacDougall May 20 


Jun 6 
Truth in Fiction 
Old Man and Society Dee 6 


Porto Alegre Erico Verissimo 


Portuondo, José Antonio May 9 


Presenting our Council Chairmen Dreier, John C. 


(United States) Jan 28 

Yriart, Juan Felipe (Uruguay) 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

Dust in the Lungs Hazel O'Hara 

Lepers’ Children Alvadee Adams 

Lije-saving Vipers Apr 24 
Published in Latin-America 
PUERTO RICO 


Jan 28 


Mar 6 
May 16 


Gary MacEoin Oct 3 


Autonomy jor Puerto Rico Paul A. Colborn May 3 
Puerto Rican Modern José Gomez Sicre Nov 21 
> 
REVERON, ARMANDO Hermit of Macuto Jasé 
Nucete Sardi Jun 24 A 
Reyes, Carlos Barbed Pen of Coke Nov 6 
Reynolds, Mary G. This Business of Plastics Aug 3 


ROMERO, SILVIO 


e Souza Jan 9 


Brazilian Socrates J. B. Mello 


Ronan, Elena Vinadé 
Jan 24 


Heigh Ho, Come to the Fair 


Salvadorean Tales Hugo Lindo 


Santos, Benedicta Quirino dos 


Feb 18 


Sarmiento the Writer 


Jul 17 
Dancers’ Holiday 


Enrique Anderson Imbert Nov 18 
Season's Greetings Dee 24 
Seegers, Scott Island Adventure 
Smith, Cecil M. Claudio Arrau, Master of the 
Kevboard Aug 9 


Solow, Anatole A. 
Jul 3 
Something to Read Guillermo Nannetti Mar 13 
Spaulding, Seth “People Speak to People’ Aug 16 
Trial Run Dec 20 
Styled in Brazil Nev 13 


Sep 6 


Ecuador Builds its 8 ay Back 


Alvaro Pérez Jun 12 
It's All Spanish to Me 
Spanish Style 


Teaching with Tape 
Texier de Unda, J. 
“The Rivals” 
May 37 

THEATER AND MOVIES 


Alicia Alonso, Prima Ballerina 


9 


José Nucete Sardi 


Wallace B. Alig 


Jul 6 

irgentines Behind the Footlights Enzo Aloisi 

Feb 21 

Curtain Time in Chile Ricardo A. Latcham Sep 16 
Dancing with Pérez Fernandez Alma Hubner Oct 12 
Drama of the Ancients José Juan Arrom Mar 16 


There's No Place Like Santa Ana Barbara Holbrook 
Oct 6 


Mary G. Reynolds 
This Spinning World Jan 21 


This Business of Plastics Aug 3 


Toward Central American Union Alberto Lleras 


Apr3 
Trading Fair 
TRAVEL 

indean Backwaters 


William Duryee Jun 3 

Malcolm K. Burke Jan 12 
Wallace B. Alig May 12 

Gordon H. MacDougall May 29 


Letter from Key West 
Popo or Bust 


Trial Run Seth Spaulding Dee 20 


Truth in Fiction José Antonio Portuondp May 9 
UNITED STATES 
Brazilian in Dixie Alceu Amoroso Lima Sep 3 


Mercer Cook Feb 24 
Francis Violich Nov 24 
Aug 30 
Elena Vinadé Ronan 


Chicago's Haitian Ancestor 
City by the Golden Gate 
Date for America Guillermo Nannetti 
Heigh Ho, Come to the Fair 
Jan 24 

Letter from Key West Wallace B. Alig May 12 

Apr 12 
José Antonio Portuondo Dee 6 
Seth Spaulding Aug 16 
David Heft 


Master of Space & Time 
Old Man and Society 


José Gomez Sicre 


“People Speak to People” 


Rutgers Launches a Student Movement 
Jun 20 


Teaching with Tape Alvaro Pérez Jun 12 

World ina Classroom Luis Ernesto Guillén Feb 13 
University of the Andes Nov 3 
URUGUAY New Government for Uruguay Jan 3 


Utopia in Paraguay N. Pelham Wright Mar 9 


Varela, Alfonso (co-author George C. Compton) 
Menace from the East Nov 13 
Vasquez, Emilio On the Shores of Titicaca Jul 20 
VENEZUELA 
Ferrous Bonanza Mar 24 
Hermit of Macuto José Nucete Sardi 
I Remember Mérida José Nucete Sardi 


Jun 24 
Sep 20 


Venezueta’s Devil Dancers Juan Liscano Aug 24 
Verissimo, Erico Porto Alegre Jun 6 
Violich, Francis City by the Golden Gate Nov 24 


Voice of the New Gaucho Enrique Anderson Imbert 
un 


Vulcan's Land Joaquin Zavala 


Mar 20 


WEAVER, EUNICE Lepers’ Children Alvadee 


Adams May 16 

What's Happening to the Hemisphere’s Trade? George 
C, Compton Dee 3 

Where's the Library? Marietta Daniels Feb 3 

Williams, Louis O. Honduran Village Dee 9 

Wilson, Betty Colombian Prodigy Jun 22 

World Art Goes to Séo Paulo Lourival Gomes 

Machado Aug 20 

World in a Classroom Luis Ernesto Guillén Feb 13 


Wright, N. Pelham Paradise Lost 
Mar 9% 
Herschel Brickell 


Nov 9 
Utopia in Paraguay 


Writers’ Workshop Jan 19 


Zavala, Joaquin Vulcan's Land Mar 20 


‘Answers to Quiz on page 35 


1. Venezuelan 
3. Wheat 
6. Dominican Republic 


2. Quetzal 
4. Uruguay 5. Guaguas 
&. A rubber-tree-tapping knife 


9. Cali 10. Mexico 


7. Caupolican 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
BACKWARD? 
Dear Sirs: 

It was indeed a pleasure to read the comments appearing in 
the “Letters to the Editors” of the November English edition 
under the heading “Figured Wrong.” I am, as you probably 
guessed, very proud of my country of birth (Argentina), and | 
dislike much of the exaggeration and gross ignorance that is fre- 
quently displayed regarding its (or other Latin American coun- 
tries’) comparative backward state. Oh, | admit that in many 
ways such countries are fifty or a hundred years behind the 
U.S.A.—but, on the other hand, don’t you think that in some 
ways the siesta, the idea of manana, the sobremesa [after-dinner 
conversation], the chaperoning of young women, and such relics 
of a dignified and leisurely era are an improvement on some of 
the more “modern” customs in more enlightened countries? 

Kenneth L. Miller 
Rolling Hills, California 


TOO MUCH SHRIMP 
Dear Sirs: 

Is it possible that in the first paragraph of “Mexican Shrimp 
Boom” (September English edition) forty-six million tons should 
have read pounds? | doubt that every adult and kid in this coun- 
try consumes two pounds per day—the U.S. share for the figures 
given. P. J. Stieger 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just read the .. . article on Mexican shrimp production. 
. . . | was amazed at the figures quoted. The article says that 
approximately twelve years ago Mexico produced some seven 
million tons of shrimp, and now production has reached forty-six 
million tons. This must be a misprint. . .. 1 am well acquainted 
with Pacific coast production. . . . [It] doesn’t extend beyond 
eight to ten thousand tons [17,920,000 to 22,400,000 pounds]. 
| don’t know exactly about production in the state of Campeche 
fon the Gulf of Mexico], but I don’t suppose it’s even twenty 
thousand tons [44,800,000 pounds]. By “ton,” I refer to the 
thousand-kilo ton, or American long ton of 2,240 pounds. .. . 

Justo B. Ornelas 
Mexico, D.F. 

Americas is grateful to sharp-eyed readers Stieger and Ornelas 
for spotting this error. Figures quoted in the first paragraph of 
“Mexican Shrimp Boom” will read accurately if “pounds” is 
substituted for “tons.” In addition, Mr. Ornelas may be interested 
to know that according to 1950 figures of the U.S. Fishery Mission 
in Mexico City, Pacific coast shrimp production was more than 
thirty-seven million pounds, while the Gulf of Mexico output was 
on'y something over nine million. 


THE WINNERS 

Last August Americas announced the award of five tuition 
scholarships to the University of Havana for its Summer Session 
this year. The competition was open to U.S. citizens holding a 
B.A. or B.S. degree from a recognized educational institution and 
with a working knowledge of Spanish. The Pan American Union 
was charged with selecting the winners, and the following letters 
came from two of them on completion of their study in Cuba: 
Dear Sirs: 

... The entire trip, the schooling, and my social contacts were 
a huge success. The people were generous and most helpful. | 
learned much of Cuban culture and history in my courses, espe- 
cially one on the life and works of José Marti. The courses were 
well conducted by competent professors, who were both helpful 
and sympathetic, and the experience was invaluable in one main 
aspect. | happen to be writing my doctoral thesis on secondary 
public education in Cuba, and the~information | secured was 
ideal for my book. . . . 

Tours were conducted by the school to many old and interest- 
ing landmarks in Havana. The school also arranged movies and 
plays for the students. Ernesto Lecuona gave a concert that was 
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magnificent. The Club Nautico of Marianao honored the U.S. 
students with free club privileges for the summer months, includ- 
ing bathing, boating, dancing, etc. 
Thomas F. McKee 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Dear Sirs: 

. .. It was a most enjoyable, interesting, and educational ex- 
perience for me and one that I shall never forget. | was fortunate 
in having three very charming profesoras for my classes and feel 
that I gained a great deal from each of them that will be of 
value to me in my own teaching experience. . . . I found the 
Cuban people as a whole to be a very friendly group who were 
always ready to help when assistance was needed. 

It seemed to me that one of the biggest problems confronting 
U.S. students going to Havana is that of a suitable rooming and 
boarding place. All the foreign students complained of the bean 
and rice diet they had twice a day. In my case this was not true 
because I lived in the home of some English people who catered 
to North Americans. . . . 

I also believe that if there had been a few fiestas to which all 
the students had been invited, it might have given us a chance to 
meet more Cubans. As it was, there were no Cubans in my classes, 
and consequently | had practically no contact with them... . 

On the whole, living in Cuba was very expensive and | heard 
many students express astonishment at the prices of food, cloth- 
ing, ete. 

It is with a new enthusiasm and greater interest that I am 
beginning another year of teaching. I only hope I can give my 
two beginning classes of Spanish and my two second-year classes 
a better understanding and knowledge of the language and cul- 
ture of the Latin Americans, and especially of the Cubans. 

Esther McLees 
Fort Dodge, lowa 
AMERICAS IN KOREA 


Dear Sirs: 

After reading my copies of Americas, I take them to our com- 
pany Day Room for display on the magazine rack. As you can 
imagine, we boys share all the magazines and home papers we can 
get our hands on. Many of the fellows found in AMERICAS some- 
thing different. Some had heard of the Latin American countries 
but didn’t know much about them, and now they are getting a 
kick out of reading about them. Set. Earl Telfair 

Heunde, Korea 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service should specify whether they want letters in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or French. Here the language is indi- 
cated by an initial after the name. 


Maria L. Browne 
Caracas 5035 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


George Kessler (E, S, F) 
393 Washington Avenue 
Hackensack, New Jersey 
Lea Ester Rodriguez 
Caracas 5022 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Juan O. Oller 

Poste Restante Central 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Bernard Weisenfeld (E. S) 
151 McKibbin St. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


Pedro Szumik 
Alem 1666 
Manuel A. Colomer Cordoba, Argentina 
c/o Fresquet No. 4 
Valencia, Spain Maria C. Puchulu (E) 
Leopoldo H. 357 
Villaguay, Entre Rios, 
Argentina 


Leonel Alvarez 
Calle 17 No. 372 
Lawton, Havana, Cuba 


Opposite: People in the United States bank on a white Christmas 
to make their holiday season complete 
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The Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, 


was established under a convention signed in 1944. It is 
supported by quota contributions from each of the 
twelve governments that have ratified the convention 
to date, and by gifts or subsidies it receives to 
carry out special projects. Its objectives are 

to stimulate and promote the development of 

the agricultural sciences through research. 
teaching, and extension activities in the theory 

and practice of agriculture and related 

sciences. For more details, or to-ordér 

publications described bélow, write to 

the Scientific Communi¢éations Service, 
Inter-American Institute of 

Agricultural Sciences, Apartado 

74, Turrialba, Costa Rica. 


Turrialba. 


Inter-American agricultural journal. 
Published quarterly in January, April, 
July, and October. Contains scientific 
articles and technical notes on the 
agricultural sciences and rural lije, 
in Spanish or English, and, in Spanish, selected 
abstracts of publications on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in agricultural. research, education, or 
extension work; an index of books and pamphlets 
received by the Institute's library; 
and news. Two-year subscription: $3.75 U. S. 
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Cacao. 


Formerly Cacao Information 

Bulletin. Published 
quarterly in two editions: 

English and Spanish. Free 
distribution to anyone who asks 

to be put on mailing list. 
Contains articles on the cultivation 
of caedo in the principal producing 
countries and ifformation on recent research 
and events of interest in connection 
with cacao production, 


Administracion Rural, 


by John A, Hopkins. Spanish translation 
by J. Osorio Tajall of Elements 
of Farm Management. Mexico City, Editorial 
Atlante, i952. 440 p. $4.00 U. S. 

Basic reference work for those interested 

in the problems of organization and management 
of farms. The author revised the text for this 
edition, to adapt it to the conditions 
prevailing in Latin America. 


information Bulletin. 


Published monthly in Spanish, and 
quarterly in English. Free distribution 
to anyone who asks to be put on mailing list. 
Contains information on cooperative projects 
in member countries, research progress at 
Turrialba, and international meetings in which 
Institute personnel take part. 
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